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Pointer to Progress 


‘“"T°HE ever-present possibility of an alternative 
government was actually the decisive fact of English 
political life.” These words of Mr Peter Drucker touch 
the heart of free government as this country knows it. 
Too much has been learnt in this age about the tyranny 
and incompetence of single parties, dictators and perma- 
nent majorities for this “ decisive fact” to be forgotten. 
At Leeds last Saturday, Mr Morrison put its plain duty 
before a regional meeting of the Labour Party: “ We must 
be ready for the tasks of government.” For many months 
now, Mr Morrison has been listened to by many more than 
the Labour party. Ever since. his speech at Swindon last 
mber, when he proclaimed that “we must turn our 
backs for ever on schemes of restriction, of goods or of 
labour,” the Home Secretary—almost alone among Minis- 
ters and party leaders—has caught up and stated in sim- 
ple, clear language the best balanced and most progressive 
ideas of the day about the shape and nature of a demo- 
“atic economy. 
The speech at Leeds was a frontal attack on the evil 
inhity of Sectionalism, Monopoly and Restriction. 
If our approach is in terms of the good of the nation 
48 a whole, the nation as a whole will respond to our 


lead and rally under our banner. Labour must be more, 
in practice, than a party of social services and wage 
standards . . . the one general principle that has, some 
meaning and can be defended is that the interest of the 
community and not the interest of this or that group 
in industry or elsewhere must decide. 


Against the evil trinity, he stated a triple aim: Full Em- 
ployment, Productive Efficiency and Wide and Fair 
Distribution. The Home Secretary did more than state 
aims. He sketched ways and means by which public and 
private enterprise may go forward together in “ peaceful, 
rational progress.” He outlined the mixed economy 
which, like the mixed polity, can be the characteristic 
British contribution to the future of industrial society. 


A case can be made for private enterprise in appro- 
priate fields. There is a very powerful case for public 
enterprise. There is mo case whatever for private 
unenterprise. 


Nor, Mr Morrison might have added, is there a case for 
public unenterprise, which is what so many people fear 
as they see the ambit of state intervention steadily widen- 
ing. Plainly, as he said, the so-called industrial monopolies 
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and “‘ common service industries ” may be ripe for public 

ownership and management. Plainly, too, : 
the great assortment of cartels, price rings, federations, 
price-fixing combines and so forth . . . which have 
monopolised the control of their industry and its market, 
and are in a position to impose their terms of trade on 
their customers and the community 


must be loosened, not by public ownership, but by 
“ legal changes, by careful public supervision and by fiscal 
policies that encourage enterprise.” 

But is it true, as Mr Morrison suggested, that public 
ownership where it is appropriate should “ stimulate public 
control elsewhere ”? Mr Morrison admitted that he hesi- 
tated about the word “control.” He emphasised that it 
must be “ constructive, enlivening, animating.” Would it 
not perhaps be better to abandon the word “control” in 
this application, to restrict it to the clear instances where 
the state must step in directly, and to say rather that, out- 
side this field, the state’s responsibility is to impose the 
conditions of enterprise, and no more. What is needed, 
outside the spheres of public ownership and direct control, 
is not more control, however enlivening, but more free- 
dom of genuine enterprise. In the interests of the com- 
munity, the state must impose minimum conditions and, 
beyond those minimum conditions, it must encourage, 
indeed demand, the greatest freedom. To set private 
responsibility and public control side by side throughout 
the whole structure of industry would be to make the 
worst, not the best, of both worlds. Responsibility would 
in fact be blurred at every point. The solution is rather, 
as Mr Morrison himself has several times stated, to mark 
out two separate provinces, in one of which the state 
for social reasons is sovereign, and in the other of which 
—a vast area—individuals, firms and institutions are 
entirely free, within the mandatory terms of a communal 
code of behaviour, to seek progress and ensue it. It is not 
a system of checks and balances that is needed, but a 
settlement of frontiers under a universal rule of law. 

Enterprise is the crux, especially in the next ten years. 
History, it is true, does not repeat itself. Neither 1939 nor 
1918 will come back. But this country is already faced 
with the same order of choices as twenty-five years ago. 
Its industry and its trade are confronted with a vast 
change in world conditions and a need for “ drastic over- 
hauls, re-equipment, and changes at the top.” Last time 
the choice went the wrong way. Rigidity was preferred to 
adaptation, sauve qui peut to progress, restriction to 
expansion—by workers as well as employers. At Leeds, 
Mr Morrison sketched graphically what happened. Com- 
petitors got together to protect themselves ; they formed 
rings ; they secured tariffs; they arranged minimum 
prices ; they bought up productive plant and, “like the 
Luddites,” they smashed it ; they prevented modern and 
efficient plants from operating at full capacity ; they 
offered their workpeople a share in their returns if they 
would be partners in this restrictive policy. 


That is not a fancy picture. It is by and large a 
perfectly fair account of a substantial fraction of British 
industry in the period between the two wars; and it 
reveals a calamitous—a fatal—state of affairs... . With 
the decline of industry, there went a decline of real 
enterprise, of thinking, planning, invention, a decline in 
boldness and the spirit of adventure, a decline in the 


level of politics, home and foreign, that nearly brought 
us to destruction. 


How can the right choice be assured this time? How 
can an economy be built in which only enterprise is “ safe- 
guarded ”? The conditions for successful laissez-faire have 
long since gone. The goal cannot be reached either by 
private irresponsibility or by total bureaucracy. The only 
answer is the mixed economy, where public ownership 
and genuine private enterprise co-exist under common 
conditions of service. Two items are especially needed to 
provide the means of progress and expansion. First, there 
should be a declaration by the state that all the devices 
of monopoly, output quotas, minimum prices, limitation 
of entry, restriction of capacity and so on, are prima facie 
noxious, and that to apply any of them without permission 
from a National Trade Commission would be an offence, 
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heavily punished. By these means, the common law doc- 
trine against combinations in restraint of trade could be 
revived in a way less rigid and unworkable than the 
American Sherman Act, and, incidentally, more in har- 
mony with the latter-day development of anti-trust law 
in the United States itself, where the “consent decree ” 
rather than the conviction is now the chief weapon. 
Secondly, an Economic Civil Service is needed. As Mr 
Morrison said at Leeds 

The state should be represented by officers specially 
trained to understand and work with industry and to 
know that their duty is to watch the interest of the 
community as a whole. . . . They should be consumer- 
minded rather than producer-minded. . . . We need, not 
so much price control as “efficiency auditing,” and 
development of cost accounting into a great profession 
which will be the watch-dog of public interest rather 
than of financial interests in the limited sense. 

Administrators have not been trained in this way in 
Britain. But, among the present temporary war-time mem- 
bers of the Civil Service, could easily be drawn a nucleus 
force to serve as “efficiency auditors” and to, staff the 
various supervisory bodies. 

But the life-blood of economic life, as the Prime Minis- 
ter recently emphasised, will still be the initiative of indi- 
viduals and of groups. The state must use its powers of 
control and supervision to take off the brakes and not to 
force on a strait-jacket. After the war, when the great 
effort to re-equip British industry is proceeding, the state’s 
aid will be imperative at every point, in direct financial 
and physical assistance and in the re-fashioning of the 
tax system’ to favour enterprise and technical efficiency. 
In return, the duty will rest upon the beneficiaries, not 
to become mere clients, pensioners or agents of the 
Government, but to strike out boldly and to make the most 
possible productive use of every man and every machine. 
This is a responsibility that, over a wide field of industry, 
cannot be delegated to civil servants or handed over to 
the bureaucracies of trade or industrial associations. There 
is a second and more fruitful meaning of the word control 
in the British vocabulary. It means democratic control ; 
it means, as Mr Morrison put it last Saturday, 

More than bread and circuses, more than minimums 
and movies. It means . . . an active part in the control 
of all the affairs that touch men’s daily lives. 

It is a sad phenomenon that institution after institution 
in British life has lost its quality of democratic participa- 
tion and popular interest. Society has become divided 
between the few who rule, in government, industry, trade 
and labour organisations, and the many who take no share 
—into “ they” and “ we.” Studies so different as those of 
Mr Drucker and Dr Hermann Levy have depicted the 
sorry process by which industrial corporations, trade 
unions and friendly societies have become irresponsible 
oligarchies. The same has happened in the political par- 
ties themselves, whose members have become more and 
more members in name only. A democracy which becomes 
passive is lost. The plea of Mr Morrison and those who 
think with him is for British democracy to become active 
again. The renaissance must be twofold. Frorh the top 
there must be inspired guidance, constructive help and 
inspiration. At the bottom, there must be an awakening of 
the men and women of whom, for whom and by whom 
the governance of the nation’s affairs must, in the last 
resort, be constituted. If Mr Morrison takes this message 
to the Labour Conference at Whitsuntide, he may light 4 
bright and hopeful flame. 
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The following features appear in this issue :— 


The Keynes and White plans for the stabilisation 
- of the exchanges are discussed on page 452. 


In the annual Budget Supplement on pages 455-457 
the Government’s revenue and expenditure in 
recent years is analysed. Owing to paper rationing 
the usual facts and figures are given with only an 
abbreviated explanation. 


The recent White Paper on railway results in 1942 
and the effects of the railways’ agreement with | 
the Government is examined on page 466. 1 
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The 


EXT week Sir Kingsley Wood will introduce his 
N fourth Budget. He will be faced with a further 
increase in Government expenditure at a stage of the war 


when the physical resources of the country are already 


fully mobilised. The policy of cutting down civilian con- 
sumption and of drawing on the stock of assets at home 
and abroad has already been taken almost as far as possi- 
ble ; and there is a limit beyond which its extension must 
have a harmful effect on. production, either by impairing 
the people’s capacity to work or by allowing essential 
plant and buildings to fall into disrepair. In particular, 
the Chancellor will need to be on his guard against the 
facile method of securing additional financial resources by 
allowing the purchasing power of the £ to depreciate in 
terms of essential goods and services. 

In view of the delicate nature of the Chancellor’s task 
this year, the need for a close estimate of expenditure and 
available resources is more important than ever. The view 
expressed in The Economist of April 18, 1942, on the 
occasion of last year’s Budget that there were “signs in 
its make-up of the old and familiar sin of under- 
estimation” has been justified. Ordinary revenue 
in 1942-43 was £193 millions above the estimate ; not 
counting the Canadian contribution this is an excess of 
eight per cent. Expenditure was £337 millions, or six per 
cent, above the estimate. The percentages of error are 
admittedly not very large, but it should be possible to do 
better. Probably the main reason for perennial under- 
estimation is to be sought in the Treasury’s ostrich-like 
refusal to admit that there is a measure of inflation. The 
estimate of the National Income for 1942 at factor cost, 
given in The Economist of January 9, 1943, showed an 
increase of some ten per cent over the figure for 1941. 
It was then stated that it would be surprising if the “ real ” 
national income had risen by even half as much. There 
may be reasons against explicitly admitting that the cur- 
rency is being inflated, however slightly ; but it is surely 
foolish of the Treasury to carry self-deception into its own 
estimates. The fact that the Government has not quite 
succeeded in appropriating the full proportion of the 
national income corresponding to the value, at current 
prices, of the resources it has transferred to its own use 
is no crime. On the whole, the compound of measures 
designed to restrain the increase in spendable incomes, 
on the one hand, and of rationing and price control, on 
the other, has worked well. It has succeeded in limiting 
the rate of inflation and in diverting it to comparatively 
unimportant sectors of the national economy. There is 
certainly no danger so far of a run-away inflation. But 
the Chancellor must recognise that the cause which was 
largely responsible for the excess over his estimates in 
1942-43 will still be operative in 1943-44. 

In framing his Budget, then, Sir Kingsley Wood has to 
take account on the expenditure side, not only of addi- 
tonal needs at current prices, but also of the likelihood 
of some further increase in costs. To ignore the latest 
Icrease in engineers’ wage rates, for instance, and the 
list of other pending wage claims, would be unrealistic. 
During the first quarter of this calendar year the annual 
tate of ordinary expenditure was £650 millions ahead of 
that for the whole of the financial year 1942-43. It is 
tue that expenditure in March, the final month of the 

cial year, is always abnormally heavy ; but the Budget 

for 1943-44 should be based on the likelihood that ex- 
Penditure will be higher than in 1942-43 by £600-£700 
millions at least, and that existing taxes will bring in 
a further £250-£300 millions owing to the rise in incomes. 
t are the possibilities of making up at least part 

of the difference between this rise in expenditure and 
the additional yield of existing taxes by higher or new 
faxes that will not have harmful consequences? Without 
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Problems 


a reform of the present system, direct taxation offers very 
little scope. A general increase in income tax, that is in 
the standard rate, might do more harm by creating hard 
cases than good by bringing in revenue. Powers were 
taken by the Chancellor two years ago to apply the surtax 
to incomes from £1,500 instead of from £2,000; they might 
now be used, though this would involve additional 
administrative work for comparatively little extra revenue. 
The overwhelming proportion of the increased national 
income has gone into the low income categories with 
incomes below £500 a year. In any but the lowest income 
groups, an Excess Incomes Tax might with advantage 
have been introduced at a much earlier stage of the war. 
The arguments adduced against such a tax or, indeed, 
against paying overtime in post-war credits,.have never 
been convincing. But any changes in these directions at 
this stage are, for administrative and political reasons, 
unlikely. Indirect taxation, however, still offers evident 
scope for mopping up excess purchasing power, as the 
striking buoyancy of customs and excise in 1942-43 
demonstrated. Although supplies of unessential goods and 
services have been severely curtailed, there is much to be 
said for putting still higher duties on tobacco and enter- 
tainment and on alcohol and non-utility clothing. The 
Economist’s old suggestion of a Purchase Tax on services 
has not lost its validity ; and a tax on advertisements is 
still overdue. Carefully selected taxation on these lines 
might bridge a substantial part of the additional difference 
between revenue and expenditure. 

Since the new Budget will involve careful adjustments 
in detail rather than major changes, Parliament will 
have an opportunity to discuss the much-needed reform of 
the income tax in the light of war and post-war needs. 
The present system was admirable when the tax was low ; 
but it is quite inappropriate in present conditions. In 
particular the system should be put on a pay-as-you-go 
basis without delay. There are at least three good reasons 
for an immediate change and only the flimsiest of argu- 
ments against the principle. The present system will cause 
hardship to individuals when incomes are declining or 
cease, as many assuredly will after the war ; it will harm 
the national economy during a decline in the national 
income by accelerating the downward trend in consumers’ 
purchases ; wholesale default would bring the income 
tax—the best and fairest instrument of taxation—into dis- 
repute. Instead of attempting to fit a pay-as-you-go plan 
into the existing system of taxation—a solution of the 
second-best variety—it might be the occasion for a com- 
plete change of the system, possibly on the lines of a 
scheme described in The Economist on February 7, 1942. 
This scheme suggested a uniform but low flat rate of tax, 
supplemented by a system of family allowances in cash, 
with an additional progressive tax on all but the lowest 
incomes. There would be administrative difficulties during 
the period of transition, but these would not outweigh 
the benefits to be gained. : 

In fact, the time has come to talk about the contribu- 
tion finance can make to reconstruction. The task of 
finance after the war is not simply the negative one of 
finding the money for reforms but of persuading people 
to act and work in the communal interest. There are two 
main problems. The one is to reconcile high taxation, from 
which there is no escape, with enterprise and initiative. 
The other is to ensure the speedy replacement and 
efficiency of the equipment of British industry. These are 
problems which require careful examination, preferably 
by a commission of enquiry, and on which a forward- 
looking Chancellor might have something to say next 
week. An early investigation of them by some expert 
and impartial body, officially appointed, would be 
invaluable. 
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Economic 


4 ie plans for the international exchanges have been 
published this week. The succinct Keynes plan, 
published as a White Paper on Wednesday, proposes 
an International Clearing Union. The more elaborate 
White Plan, announced in the United States almost simul- 
taneously, describes a World Stabilisation Fund. It is 
perhaps, significant that, in this war, the first essays in 
international government for the postwar period should 
be economic. Currency comes first ; and food is next on 
the agenda. Last time, in 1917-18, it was the League of 
Nations and the Fourteen Points that togk precedence. 
The current approach is practical. It is concerned’ with 
specific material problems that must be solved. But, how- 
ever apt or ingenious, plans to establish an equilibrium 
in the economic transactions of the nations after the war 
will fail unless the underlying conditions of agreement 
in the political sphere already exist. Law-abidingness, as 
in Aristotle’s dictum, is more important than law. 

The British and American plans for stability of the 
exchanges after the war are two tentative solutions for 
the same international problem. They start from the same 
assumptions: that the purpose of an international mone- 
tary system is to provide the conditions for a large and 
regular transfer of goods, services and capital among the 
nations, and to make it possible for countries to pay their 
debts or expend their credits without needlessly harmful 
consequences to themselves or to other nations; and 
that the system must not be as autocratic in its effect 
upon national policies as the gold standard, or as 
anarchic’ in its effect upon world conditions as exchanges 
fluctuating freely. Each represents an attempt to find a 
middle way: to secure exchange rates that shall be known 
and stable in the short period, but movable as policies 
and conditions change ; that variations in exchange rates 
shall be generally agreed; and that these variations 
when made shall be calculated to bring internal price 
movements and world trends into harmony. They are 
each dependent upon mutual trust and good judgment ; 
and there is no evident reason why these counter pro- 
posals should not lead to the agreed programme which 
is essential for world economic stability and expansion. 

Plainly, neither will work if policies and world condi- 
tions after the war are incompatible. There is no magic 
in either. In the world before the Great Depression, when 
sterling was deliberately overvalued, when the franc 
was deliberately undervalued, when this country lent 
long and borrowed short, and when the United States 
first invested regardless of the productivity of its invest- 
ments, then withdrew into its shell, and finally drastically 
increased its tariff against the goods of its debtors, no 
, system could have worked. The underlying postulate 

of both the Keynes and White plans is that equilibrium, 
a balance between the debts and credits of each indi- 
vidual nation in terms of commercial and other trans- 
actions, will be physically and politically possible ; that 
nations with surpluses in their total balance of payments 
will either accept the goods and services of their debtors 
in return or re-lend their balances in such a way as to 
produce the means of repayment. It cannot too strongly 
be argued that the mechanism of currency and exchange 
depends upon the wise and orderly conduct of commerce 
and manufacture and upon the continued flow of invest- 
ment to countries whose economic development needs 
assistance from outside. As the British White Paper states: 


If a country lacks the productive capacity to maintai 
its standard of life, then a reduction ee this standard is 
not avoidable. If its wage and price levels in terms of 
money are out of line with those elsewhere, a change in 
the rate of its foreign exchange is inevitable. 


The purpose of these plans is to give time and 
opportunity for adjustments to be made between national 
policies and world conditions. But it is essential that the 
adjustments should be made, not only by debtors, but by 
creditors as well. 
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It is the prime virtue of the British plan for an Inter- 
national Clearing Union that it lays the responsibility for 
adjustment upon creditors as well as debtors. “In recog- 
nising that the creditor as well as the debtor may be 
responsible for a want of balance, the proposed institu- 
tion would be breaking new ground.” This approach is 
not carried to its logical conclusion. As the White Paper 
states “ The appropriate provision might be to require 
the eventual cancellation or compulsory investment of 
persistent credit balances.” The basic problem is to 
secure that the surpluses which various countires achieve 
are devoted to the purchase of other countries’ goods or 
to productive investment. What the White Paper proposes 
is no more than that persistent creditors in the balance 
of international payments should consult with the Board 
of the Clearing Union upon ways and means of restoring 
equilibrium of its balances, by the expansion of domestic 
credit and domestic demand, by the appreciation of its 
currency, by the encouragement of an increase in money 
rates and earnings, by the reduction of tariffs and other 
discouragements against imports or by international 
development loans. But it is no longer envisaged that the 
sole responsibility for restoring the international balance of 
payments should rest, harshly and damagingly, upon the 
debtor countries. 


In fact, the Keynes Plan reduces the problem to its | 


elements. What is proposed is not, as some people have 
supposed, a multilateral clearing system, handling all in- 
ternational exchange transactions. It is a clearing union 
that will deal only with the residue of unequal 
balances when normal commercial and capital transactions 
have been completed. : 

The idea underlying such a union is simple, namely, 
to generalise the essential principle of banking as it is 
accepted within any closed system. This principle is the 
necessary equality of credits and debits. If no credits can 
be removed outside the clearing system, but only trans- 
ferred within it, the union can never be in any difficulty 
as regards the honouring of cheques drawn unon it. _ 

The problem is to permit and persuade individual coun- 
tries to bring their individual accounts into balance. 
The member states will agree among themselves the 
initial value of their own currencies in terms of a new 
international unit, the Bancor, the value of which in 
terms of gold will be fixed by the governing board of the 
Union. Each member state will have assigned to it a 
quota, which shall determine its right to enjoy the credit 
facilities provided ; and the initial quotas will be based 
upon the sum of each country’s total trade on the average 
of the three pre-war years, subject to post-war revision. 
Each member state will agree to accept the payment of 
currency balances due to it from other members by 2 
transfer of Bancor to their credit in the books of the 
Union. The Union is set up, not for the transaction of 
daily business between individual traders and banks, 
but for the clearing and settlement of the ultimate 
balances between nations. It leaves the extent and nature 
of exchange control and the control of capital movements 
to’ the member states ; the disturbing flights of fugitive 
and speculative capital, for no commercial reason, as 
before the war, cannot, of course, be permitted in any 
scheme for stabilisation. It leaves it to the discretion of the 
member nations to form currency blocs, such as the 
sterling area. It is merely concerned with two fundamental 
facts: the size and whereabouts of international debits 
and credits ; and the need which must exist for particular 
countries to adopt measures to restore equilibrium in their 
particular balances of payments. As has been said, the need 
for creditors to make adjustments is recognised. But the 
chief onus is still placed upon member states to prevent 
the accumulation of excessive debit balances in relation 
to the quota of credit facilities provided. When a debit 
balance reaches half the assigned quota, the deposit of 
gold, currency or bonds will be called for. If it exceeds 
half the assigned quota, the Board may require a reduc- 
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tion in the value of the member’s currency, the control of 
outward capital transactions if not in force or the out- 
right surrender of gold or other liquid assets in reduction 
of its debit. Furthermore, the Board may recommend 
internal measures to restore the equilibrium of the mem- 
ber’s international balance. sie 

“The plan aims at the substitution of an expansionist, 
in place of a comitractionist, pressure on world trade.” 
Each country is allowed a margin of resources and an 
interval of time to effect a balance in its economic rela- 
tions with the rest of the world. It is “in credit or debit 
with the clearing union as a whole.” The accumulation of 
a credit balance with the Union does not involve the 
withdrawal of this purchasing power from circulation ; 
“the command over resources which it does not choose 
to employ for the time being, is not withdrawn from use.” 
In short, 

the analogy with a national banking system is complete. 

No depositor in a local bank suffers because the balances 

which he leaves idle are employed to finance the busi- 

ness of someone else. 

A country finding itself in a creditor position against 
the rest of the world as a whole will not allow its credit 
balance to exercise a contractionist pressure against world 
economy, including its own. Britain, for example, would 
by it be able to offset favourable balances arising out of 
trade with Europe against unfavourable balances due to 
the United States. 

How does the American plan compare with these pro- 
posals? It has not yet been published in detail in this 
country; but it is evident that its principle of action is 
very different. It is, in terms of pre-war practice, the 
method of the equalisation fund in contrast to the method 
of the exchange clearing, of which the Keynes plan is a 
generalised form. The proposal is for a Stabilisation Fund 
of gold currencies and securities, amounting to no less than 
$5 billion, subscribed by member nations in proportion 
to their foreign trade, gold holdings and national income 
and actively employed to stabilise the international value 
of national currencies. Unlike the Union, the Fund will 
take the initiative in the exchange markets. Gold, curren- 
cies, bills and securities will be bought, sold and held. 
Deposits will be accepted, and obligations issued. In this 
scheme, too, there will be an international currency, the 
Unitas, fixed at the value of ten gold dollars and, unlike 
the Bancor, freely convertible into gold. Currencies will 
be sold to meet the adverse balances of particular coun- 
tries. International credits and debits will not be general- 
ised. Measures will be recommended by the governing 
body to secure desired changes in national balances of 
payments ; but the onus will rest, as in the past, upon 
debtors rather than creditors. There is mention of the 


Russia’s 


HE discussion of world reconstruction after the war 
has recently moved from general principles to 
concrete proposals. Currency and food problems are being 
tackled first; but the solution to these problems must 
obviously be sought within the wider framework of inter- 
national trade. Russia’s réle in the world exchange of 
goods and services may become one of the crucial factors. 
A tentative analysis of the prospects and likely tendencies 
of Russian trade may therefore be of more than academic 
interest. It is necessary first to survey the main features 
of Russia’s trade in the interwar period; these are the 
subject of this article. A second article will discuss the 
most likely effects of the war on Russia’s trade after the 
war. A third one will approach the problem from the angle 
of currency and credits. 
The first and most striking feature of Russia’s trade 
during the interwar period was its abnormally low level. 
Ore 1914, Russia’s foreign trade was about 4 per cent 
world’s traffic. After the revolution it went down 
0 a fraction of 1 per cent. Towards the end of the “ New 
c Policy” in the late "twenties, it rose to about 
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changes in monetary or economic policy that the Fund 
may regard as desirable, but there is no mention of 
tariffs. It is in essence a plan to assist all nations, debtors 
or creditors, by the existence of a large financial mass of 
manceuvre, without any attempt to apportion responsibility 
for disequilibrium between those who owe and those who 
are owed. 


In the post-war period, the United States will hold the 
key to world economy. Its financial and physical stake in 
world arrangements will be predominant. These are plain 
practical reasons why any plan emanating from the United 
States should receive the closest and most careful con- 
sideration. It is not helpful to point to the specific Ameri- 
can characteristics of the American plan; to the much 
larger reliance upon gold in a scheme that imposes upon 
every member state the obligation to make its contribu- 
tion to the world fund in part in gold; to the 
absence of any specific reference to the level of tariffs ; 
or to the constitutional arrangement which, by making 
a four-fifths majority necessary for any of the fund’s 
decisions, gives the United States, with a maximum 25 
per cent holding, in effect a veto. It will be far more 
useful to examine the suitability of the plan to meet 
the needs that it will have to serve. The fact that it 
Lys a ban upon the control of normal commercial 
exchange transactions makes it inapplicable to the 
transitional period after the war, when disequilibrium 
in the trade and payments of the nations will inevitably 

- be at its peak. The answer that a fund of $5 billion should 
be sufficient to tide over the transition is unconvincing. In 
itself, the sum may not be large in relation to the imme- 
diate post-war problem. Moreover, in this plan, it is not 
the total fund, but the proportion of it in dollars that will 
count in a period when the crucial deficiency of every 
trading country will be a dollar shortage. 

There are the foundations of agreement between these 
two sets of proposals. The Keynes plan is undoubtedly 
more realistic. It concentrates upon the core of the prob- 
lem of unbalance in international payments. Outside this 
crucial sphere, the “least possible interference with in- 
ternal national policies” is proposed. The plan is as 
modest as it is ambitious. It is capable of application to 
all countries whatever their forms of government or 
economic policy. It is “genuinely international without 
preponderant power of veto or enforcement.” At this stage 
of the debate, it is undoubtedly to be preferred. But it is 
wholly welcome that there should be two plans to be 
debated. It is now for all the nations concerned, not 
only Britain and the. United States, to work out from 
these starting-points an agreed system of currency and 
exchange by which they can live and trade together in 
peace, prosperity, fraternity and progress. 


Trade—I 


1.§ per cent. In the period of the first Five Year Plan the 
proportion was 2-2.5 per cent, an increase accounted for 
partly by the larger volume of Russian imports and ex- 
ports in the years 1930, 1931 and 1932, and partly by the 
contraction in the total of world trade. During the second 
and third Five Year Plans, however, there was a decline 
to about 1 per cent again. The Soviet “one sixth of the 
world’s ” share in the volume of world trade was no more 
than one hundredth. The share of the United Kingdom 
was 13-14 and that of Germany 8.5-9.5. The value of 
French trade was five times, and that of Belgium more 
than three times, as large as that of the Soviets. In the 
tables of world trade Russia’s place was below Denmark, 
and in the neighbourhood of Norway, Poland, Finland 
or Rumania. 

The réle played by Russia in this war has shown how 
anomalous these proportions were. During the Great 
Depression and afterwards, Russia was the only country 
in the world with a rapidly expanding economy. During 
the late ’thirties, its volume of production was catching up 
with Germany’s. But its participation in international 
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trade developed in inverse proportion to its output. The 
following table shows Soviet exports as a percentage of 
the gross value of Soviet output : * 


eee 3-2 per cent JOSS. ...:4.' 2-2 per cent 
1950 .....5.% 35 1954... SS Yl 
BEES vccces |. Serer 1-3 
ee 4. 6 eer 0-8 


The trend in part reflected Russia’s deliberate with- 
drawal from world trade. Ideology dictated a policy of 
self-sufficiency; the experiment of socialism in one country 
was being tried. The other motive, and probably the 
decisive one, was defence. The memory of 1914-17, when 
Russia was defeated because its industries were unable to 
arm its soldiers and the industries of the Allies failed to 
fill the gap in time, was still fresh. The development of 
every variety of heavy and light arms industry within the 
shortest time was the guiding principle of policy. Only 
imports that served this purpose were considered desir- 
able. Exports that were not essential for the defence effort 
were permitted. 

Yet the Russian “ withdrawal” cannot be wholly ex- 
plained by these motives solely. In part it was also the 
result of the trends in world prices. The first Five Year 
Plan was first based on the assumption of a comparatively 
intensive exchange of goods with other countries. But it 
coincided with the Great Depression, in which the fall in 
the prices of primary products was much steeper than the 
fall in the prices of manufactures. Russia’s position both 
as buyer and as seller was adversely affected; less was 
received for its exports and more had to be paid for its 
imports. During the first Five Year Plan, 84 per cent of 
Russian exports consisted of foodstuffs, raw materials and 
semi-manufactures; in imports a radical shift took place 
from consumers’ to producers’ goods, which increased 
from 69 per cent in 1924-25 to 95 per cent in 1931; and 
in the category of producers’ goods the shift was from 
semi-manufactures to manufactures (the percentage of 
finished goods rose from 47 in 1929 to 74 per cent of all 
imports in 1931-32). From these figures it is easy to see 
how vulnerable Soviet trade was to the price movements 
of the world depression. The trend of world prices for a 
time threatened to upset the first Five Year Plan entirely 
and to deny to Russia.the capital goods it needed. The 
following table shows what happened. 


RuSssIAN TRADE DURING THE Two FIVE-YEAR PLANS 


Exports Imports 
(in 000’s (in millions (in 000’s (in millions 
Year of tons) ofroubles) of tons) of roubles) 
The First 5-year Plan : ; 
1SZ7jae* ...... ' 8,873 3,424 2,014 4,141 
Ae 14,145 4,045 1,936 3,857 
eee ,+-» 21,486 4,539 2,855 4,637 
Fe 21,778 3,553 3,564 4,839 
| eee 17,967 2,518 2,522 3,085 
The Second 5-year Plan : 
ee 17,916 2,167 1,236 1,525 
MP 45% ssctaes 17,340 1,832 1,025 1,018 
.. See 17,190 1,609 1,259 1,057 
Sree 14,204 1,359 1,155 1,352 
BF in S65 do deus 12,969 1,728 1,285 1,341 


* 1927-28 was the last year of the N.E.P. 


_ The peak years of Soviet trade, in export as well as 
import, were 1930-1931. But the volume of exports had 
had to be increased by roughly two and a-half times com- 
pared with 1927-8 in order to secure a more or less 
stationary monetary return (in roubles). The volume of 
imports rose by 75 per cent over the same period, while 
their value increased by only 17 per cent. These facts 
dispel the belief that Soviet economy has been immune 


from the fluctuating effects of the trade cycle. The world . 


depression admittedly did not cause unemployment 
or interrupt production in Russia. But it did compel 
Russia to double and treble its exports of grain, timber 
and oil in order to purchase its needs abroad, and so to 
reduce domestic consumption correspondingly. 











. * The figures and tables contained in this series Of articles 
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From 1932 onward trade shrank. The import surplus 
(in money terms) could not be borne indefinitely; and jt 
was impossible to maintain the volume of exports, let 
alone to increase it. This was not only because of the 
restrictive policies of buyer countries; but also because 
the surpluses actually available for export were diminish- 
ing. The expanding planned economy was absorbi 
increasing quantities of export commodities. Thus, 
exports of oil were, with the progress of agri- 
cultural mechanisation, reduced from 6 million tons 
in 1932 to 2.§ millions in 1936; wheat exports, which 
were more than 2.5 million tons in 1930, fell to 58,000 
tons in 1936; timber exports were cut from 4.6 to 3 
million tons. On the other hand, many of the goods 
previously imported were now produced in Russia. The 
following table compares the percentages of Russian home 
consumption or of articles put in use covered by various 
imported goods in 1930 and 1936: 


1930 1936 
TURGEON. 55 oes vedecuwss 81 0-0 
Motor CATS... ccsccees 66 -4 0-1 
eee 400K, ..coNow~ sss 23 (in 1931) 2-0 (in 1935) 
To dichlod oWwts oa wks OEks 93 13-6 (in 1934) 
ee ee 100 2-4 (in 1935) 
RL i ok oo o's oa ene 19 1-0 (in 1935) 
SEN 3c-0 oS ono 0 Kee ee 19-3 2-3 
NS ee Suid 100 44-1 


The question whether Russia really achieved permanent 
or, as the Russians would say, structural self-sufficiency 
in this way will be discussed in the next article. The fact 
is that the policy of autarky allowed them to build and 
equip a mighty and modern war industry. But it is also 
a fact that the degree of defensive self-sufficiency they 
attained did not make the Lend-Lease deliveries by any 
means superfluous when war came. And it must remain 
a debatable question whether the building of defence in- 
dustries might not have given even better results had they 
been based on more intensive foreign trade. The expan- 
sion of heavy industries was undertaken at the expense of 
the production of consumers’ goods; and the under-con- 
sumption of the Soviet people caused periodic deteriora- 
tions in productivity. No one can say how much the 
Russian heavy industries have lost through waste, break- 
downs and poor work. It is possible to argue that, by 
keeping a better balance between consumers’ and pro- 
ducers’ goods, the Russians might perhaps have secured 
equally good, if not better, results even in terms of war 
economy and defensive strength. But a better balance 
between consumers’ and producers’ goods (between sec- 
tion II and section I—in the e of Marxian 
economists) would probably have necessitated higher 
imports in one or the other category. After 1932 Russia 
could almost certainly have afforded larger imports with- 
out any appreciable increase in exports. After three years 
of an adverse trade balance (1930-1932) the Soviets 
enjoyed a continually favourable balance. In some years 
the export surplus on the trade balance (and Russia’s 
trade balance is almost identical with its balance of pay- 
ments) amounted to between one half and eight tenths of 
the total sums paid for imports. At the given level of 


. exports, the imports could thus have been increased by 


about 40-50 per cent without causing any disturbances 10 
the balance of payments and without any need for the 
Russians to draw'on their considerable gold reserve. __ 
After 1935-36, the prices of primary products were again 
moving upwards. But the opportunity to increase foreign 
trade was not used. The reason must probably be sought 
in the autarkical outlook which prevailed in the Com- 
missariat of Foreign Trade. This is said not to recall 
mistakes which were made in all countries and in which 
the Russian share was not exceptionally high, but in order 
to make clear two points, both equally vital for the post- 
war prospects. First, there is a considerable “slack” t0 
be taken up in the trade between Russia and the outside 
world. Secondly, there is a close interdependence between 
Russia’s internal standard of living and its foreign trade. 


For Russia, as indeed for any other country, the inter- 
national division of labour is a source -of prosperity and 
wealth. This is the one principle that is common 0 
Marxian and liberal economics. 
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BUDGET 


FIGURES 


Ii has been the custom of The Economist for many years to collect together, shortly before the Budget is 

presented to Parliament, facts and figures relating tothe national finances, At present paper rationing com- 

pels severe cuts in the explanatory matter. Where possible, however, the tables which have appeared in 

former years are given below, although some have had to be omitted because the sources of the figures are 
no longer published. 


Revenue 


TABLE 1.—REVENUE (EXCHEQUER RECEIPTS) 


(£ millions) 


| | 
| 1913-14 | 1929-30 | 1939-40 | 1940-41 | 1941-42 | 1942-43 








ee 











| | 

lnpente TOR. . ienivy swes | 43-9 | 237-4 90:1 | 523-9 769-7 1,006-8 
ee VT PTET ST Cee One 3-3; §6-6 | 69-8) 76-1 | 74-91 °° 75-4 
Estate, ete., Duties ..... | 27-4) 79-8) 77-7) 80-8| 90-9; 93-3 
Sie, . sc scnaketen cen 100; 25-7; 17-1 13-7; 14-1 35.5 
Nat.DefenceContribution |... | we 26:9, 24-1) 21-9) 30-6 
EG, six. ivanaedncnvs aie we | © | %-L| 267-2] 346-9 
Other In. Rev. .....---- | 3-4 3:2 | 1-3 | 1-0 | 0-9 | 0-9 

fotal Inland Revenue 88-0 | 402-7; 582-9 791-7 | 1,219-5 | 1,569 s 
Cueteees 6 i ciiehiecus | 35°5 | 119-9 | 262-1 304 -9 378 -4 459-5 
De, <-itesesks uence 39-5} 127-5; 137-9| 224-1} 325-6, 425-3 

Nits nckioauses | 75-0)|. 247-4 | 400-0) 529-0| 704-0| 884-8 





38-4) 28-5. 


26-8 | 34-1| 38-0 


Motor Vehicle Dutiest. . . 
fotal Tax Revenue.. | 163-0 | 677-0 | 1,017-0 | 1,358-7 1961-9 | 2,482 -6 
| be 








Sachets Sem HN I iin sob 


Canadian Govt. Contri- | 








BON. ono n4os veces (Ey i Tian Reale hee ane 224-7 
Crown Lands........... | 0-5. 1°3 1-3 | 1-1 1-0 1-0 
Sundty LOOa8 52 « 0s <0 16); 32:6 4-9 | 2-6 5-2 | 4-1 
Miscellaneous |......... | 2-3! 36-4! 20-4) 31-2! 92-2! 90-5 
Post Office, Net Receipts, | | | 

PT} ee | 6-2 9-0 56 15-3 13:7) 12-4 
Wireless Licencest...... goer’? mot ‘eth ane 4-6 

50:2; 112-1 337 -3 





| 
Non-Tax Revenue ...... 106 | 79-3 32-2 | 
Total Ordinary Revenuet | 173-6 | 756-3 |1,049-2 1,408-9 (2,074.1  2,819-9 





Self-balancing Revenue :- | | 
Post Office and Broad- | 


| 








WEE s sidisasiane | 24-6 | 58-9) 83-1 86-4 1006) 102-5 
lotal Revenue ...... 198-2 | 815-2 |1,132-2 |1,495-3 | 2,174-6 2,922 -4 
* £40,000. 


+ Including Road Fund revenue self-balancing until 1936-37 inclusive. 
+ Included in self-balancing until 1942-43. 


TABLE 2. CUSTOMS AND Excis—E DuTiES—NET RECEIPTS. 


Details of the yield of customs and excise duties in recent 
years are given in the following table. The biggest increases 
IN 1940-41, compared with the previous year, are in the beer 
and tobacco duties, which were again increased in both 
the April and July Budgets of 1940. In the Budget for 
1942-43, additions were made to the duties on spirits, wines, 
beer and tobacco, and to the entertainment tax, and the pur- 
chase tax on a large range of unessential goods was raised 
‘rom one-third of their wholesale value to two-thirds. 


(£ thousands) 





arenes sone 
1913-14 | 1929-30 | 1938-39 | 1939-40| 1940-41 | 1941-42 





| 


chase tax 


a aa | | 
- ee 23,976 | 42,599 | 35,663 | 40,659 | 45,552 | 46,742 
. Seapeereeenic: SESS | 252 | G5581 | 75,780 | aR Oe) | 268,582 
Rar reniaie: SASS) S08R | 4088 | S705) 28s) feel 
BR ss nn sbivecsesuns 6.499 43 | 10,851 | 11.729 | 13,432 | 12.895 
OM as cuee cp s5c 341 689 | 1,101 | 1,335 | 1,706 | 2,183 
Sugar, et. 100222222 5200 | 15,509 | 12,965 | 27,6087 | 51.088 | ovals 
a Ce 18,284 | 62,794 | 847818 |117,718 | 172,796 | 220,975 
Matches and mechanical 
lighters eck ake es » | 4170 | 4,367 | 4,966 | 5,961 | 5,482 
Ey ocarbon oils, etc... 841%) 15,042 | 58,133 | 54,206 | 47,639 | 54,735 
-ntertainment duty ... . ++ 6,696 ase | a'800| aes | 4'@p0 
Geet licences, etc. ...: | 4,517 | 4,587 | 4,836 | 4,800 | 4,645 4,490 
revenue dutiest... | 2,633 | 3,210 | 3,086 | 4,177 | 3,855 | 3,885 


26,261 | 98,668 








Total revenue duties.. | 75,227 | 235,411 |294,370 | 358,983 | 509,222 | 665,830 





























* and artificial silk... |  ... 6,243 | 5,827| 4,525| 2,240} 1,023 
Kenna” duties... | 77” 3,692 | 1,961 | 1,341 i 
moore ective dutiesg. | ... | 2,637] 4,665 | 4,673 | 4,521 | 7,759 
Port Duties Act, 1932 | |. v | 25,281 | 24,148 | 14,462 | 26,328 
wa duties 02... or ‘in 8.123 | 7,155| 1,816| 2,763 
Nes on Eire goods a id mt bee: mi 
Total protective duties.. |... | 42,572 | 46,183 | 41,842 | 23,039 | 37,673 
Grand total ...... 75,227 | 247,983 | 340,553 | 400,825 | 932,261 | 703,703 








Tieton 
der tor spirit dut ‘ti ; 

y + yee 1921. + Including British wine, table waters, 

duty and perry, coffee chicory, dried or ed fruits, railway passenger 

peatent medicines, other licences, miscellaneous. { Safeguarding, 


- ani 
ai Importations, id (1936-37 ards beef and veal. || Included 
® duties under the nbn hh f Act. 64 


TABLE 3.—DIRECT AND INDIRECT TAXES 


The following table shows how the contribution of direct 
taxeés (i.e., income tax, surtax, estate duties, National Defence 
Contribution, Excess Profits Tax, and other inland revenue) 
to total tax revenue has been rising steadily in the last few 
years at the expense of indirect taxes (i.e., customs and 
excise, stamps, and motor duties). 


Direct Indirect 
£ millions % of Total f millions % of Total 
1913-14 .... 78-0 47 -8 85 -0 52 -2 
1929-30 ....  376°9 55 °6 300 -0 44-4 
1937-38 .... 447-1 53 +2 394 +1 46-8 
1938-39 .... 499-3 55-6 397 +1 44-4 
1939-40 .... 565°8 55 6 451 -2 44-4 
1940-41 .... 778-0 57 +3 580 -7 42-7 
1941-42 .... 1,205°-5 61-4 756 -5 38-6 
1942-43 .... 1,553°-9 62-5 933 -2 37-5 


TABLE 4.—INCOME TAX RATE AND ALLOWANCES | 





Years ended March 31 


} 


| 
} 
} 
' 








1939; 1940 | 1941 1942 
ie bse = i Pen, i Tae 
eee ee 5s. 6d. Ts. Od.* 8s. 6d.* | 10s. Od. 
Personal allowance: Single ...... £100 £100 £100 £80 
Married ..... £180 £180 £170 £140 
Each child .. £60 £60 | £50 £50 
| } 
Earned income allowance : 

MIS os ca ekeiwnsseuc> «0 1/5th 1/5th | 1/6th 1/10th 
Maximum allowance .......... £300 £300 , £250 £150 
Fraction of standard rate charged | 10/33rds l/ard 10/17thst | 13/20ths 
on first part of taxable income.. | on £135 | on £135 | on £165 | on £165 














* In September, 1939, standard rate raised from 5s. 6d. to 7s. for 1939-40 and 
to 7s. 6d. for 1940-41; in July, 1940, standard rate raised to 8s. 6d. for 1940-41. 

¢ In September, 1939, the reduced rate of tax raised from one-third to one-half 
of standard rate for 1940-41; in July, 1940, the reduced rate raised to 5s.; in 
April, 1941, reduced rate raised to 6s. 6d. 


TABLE 5.—MARRIED PERSONS’ INCOME: TAX. 


In the 1942 Budget the only important change in the 
income tax was in respect of a married woman’s earnings, 
the maximum allowance for which was raised from £45 to 
£80. This allowance is additional to the full married allow- 
ance of £140 given to every married couple. The following 
table, taken from the Taxation of Weekly Wage Earners 
(Cmd. 6348), shows the effect of this change on the income 
tax paid on specimen incomes by a married couple without 
children. It also compares the total tax they would pay if 
assessed as single persons with the amount they pay when 
assessed as a married couple. 

Total Tax Payable 


_ — — | — 


} 
Earnings for the Year } 


Assessed as 


} | veel 
, If Assessed as Assessed as 
| 








” ier = Married with Mariied with 
rene“ Wife 1 = nae the Allowance the hie we 
—— at £45 | at £80 
I | : 
£ | ti oe * : 3 € £ s. 4 
125 100 } Wl 3 513 9 | Nil 
150 100 17176 | 1300 | 112 6 
175 100 25 3 9 20.6 3 | 818 9 
200 100 3210 0 | 2712 6, } ..16 5 0 
250 100 47 2 6 42250 | 3017 
300 100 “oe: 6...) 5812 6 | 4510 0 
400 100 1ll 2 6 | 10312 6 8 2 6 
500 100 156 2 6 148 12 6 131+ 2 6 
1,000 100 381.2 6 | 375 12 6 356 2 6 
150 150 3515 0 | 2712 6 16 5 0 
200 150 50 7 6 42 5 0 3017 6 
300 150 800 | 81 2 6 63.12 6 
500 150. 174400 | 171 2 6 153 12 6 
1,000 150 399 00 | 3% 26 378 12 6 
' . 
250 4 5 0 | 10312 6 ‘66 2 6 
300 250 203 5 0 | 216 2-6} »10812 6 
1,000 250 428 5 0 | 441 2.6 | 423.12 6 
} ° 
500 312 5 0 328 12 6. 3ll 2°6 
1,000 500 537 5 0 553 12 6 536 2 6 
, ' 
1,000 | 1,000 | 762 5 0 | 80312 6: |} 16 2 6 
| ae om 








t 
| 
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Expenditure 


TABLE 6.—EXPENDITURE (EXCHEQUER ISSUES) 


(£ millions) 


| 1913-14 1009-5 | 195940 1940-41 | 1941-42 | 1942-43 


| 











Interest and Management | | 

‘a National Debt..... 19-3 307-3 222-9! 213-0: 257-2! 310°8 
Other Consolidated Fund 

DR anne cessed 12:8 22-2 16-8 17-2 16-9 16-6 











DO. ccvenses 32:1 329-5 239-7 230-2 274-1 | 327-4 
Navy, Army, Ordnance , 
and Air Votes....... 77-2 113-0 217-9 } + + } 
Civil Defence .......... rend ve 23-2 , F 
Civil, Roads and Revenue 


Departments......... 58-4 280-4 428-6 417-1 416-6 455°8 
Vote of Credit......... eee are 408-5 | 3,220-0 | 4,085-0 | 4,840-0 





Total S excludi 
P.O. Tro sdeantinel 135-6 393-4 | 1,078-3 | 3,637-1 | 4,501-6 | 5,295°8 


Total Ord. Expenditure. | 167-7 | 722-9 | 1,318-0 | 3,867°3 | 4,775-7 | 5,625°2 
Sinking Funds......... 5-2 47-7 71 17-0 oa 14-2 














tall ..<knincre 172-9 770-6 | 1,325-1 | 3,884-3 | 4,775-7 | 5,637-4 
Add Issues out of Defence 
OE Ee ake oh 491-7 Pa one gk 
» New Sinking Fund | 
outside debt charge fem 4-8* 4:2 os 12:2 0-4 
Total Expenditure ...... 172-9 775-4 | 1,821-0 | 3,884-3 | 4,787-9 | 5,637-8 
Self- ing— 




















P.O. and ting 24-6 58-9 83-1 86-4 100-6 102°5 


| 


* Interest on National Savings Certificates paid in excess of provision in Permanent 
Debt Charge. 
+t Met out of Vote of Credit. 





TABLE 7.—FINANCING EXPENDITURE 


The following table summarises the Exchequer returns 
for the financial year and shows the respective. shares of 
revenue and borrowing in meeting expenditure. It will be 
noted that the difference, amounting to £2,820 million, 
between ordinary revenue on the one hand, and total ex- 
penditure (including sinking funds and debt repayments) 
on the other, was met as to nearly £785 million by bor- 
rowing from the money market (i.e., by additions to the 
floating debt), compared with £500 million in 1940-41 ; 
nearly £318 million by small savings (3 per cent defence 
bonds and national savings certificates), compared with 
£410 million ; £1,705 million by other borrowing, com- 
pared with £1,779 million; and £13 million by miscel- 
laneous receipts, in which is included contributions received 
under the War Damage Act:— 





£000 

Total ordinary expenditure. . 5,623,168 Total ordir revenue...... 2,819,851 

New ~~ = Spat 16571 | Leone soloed -— ERS 
oans _ 3% Def. Bonds (net) ..... 111,123 
National Savings Bonds... 2,507 3% Savings Bonds 1955-65 46,786 
Increase in balances ........ 441 3% Savings Bonds 1960-70 409,887 
24% Nat. War Bds. 1949-51 335,587 
% Nat. War Bds. 1951-53 199,301 
3% Funding Loan 1959-69 121,650 

3% Nat. Def. Loan 1954-58 123, 
Nat. Savings Certs. (net).. 206,800 
Tax Reserve Certs. (net)... 251,577 
“ Other debt” (net) ...... 216,232 

Floating debt (net) :— 

Treas a Fee 218,245 

Bank of Eng. Adv...... 6, 
nome Dept. Advs...... 87,360 
_ Treasury Deposits... ... 472,500 
Miscellaneous receipts... .... 13,488 
£5,640,487 £5,640,487 





+ The items shown as net are given after allowing for repay- 
ments and receipts. 


TABLE 8.—TuHE Cost oF SOCIAL SERVICES 


The latest available figure for expenditure on public 
social services by central and local authorities sgpeinal in 
Hansard of January 26, 1943, from which the following 
table has been compiled. The expenditure figures include 
payments out of taxes and rates, and also contributions by 
the persons benefiting in the case of the contributory 
schemes. Many persons shown in the last two columns as 
receiving benefits do so under two or more of the Acts 
mentioned in the first column, and are, therefore, accounted 
for more than once. 








ee 


Total Number of P, 
| Great Britain directly benefiting fron, 


© | the Expenditure 








1939-40 | 1940-41 1939-40 1940-4] 


ee 





ts s— 

Unemployment Benefit (a)... 45,903 | 26,244 | 14,541,000 * Not available 
Uneueianeent Allowances (5) 32,218 15,389 |Not available/Not av ailable 
National Health Insurance Acts 40,067 T 38,087 f Not available 22,282,000 * 


Unemployment Insurance and ; £000 £000 
Assistance Ac 


Old Age Pensions Acts (¢)..... 97,842 | 122,743 | 4,409,088 | 4,763,000; 
War Pensions Acts, &c. (d).... 36,961 | 41,451 846,590 1,039,580 
Education Acts...........++-- 121,088 | 122,826 |Not available|Not available 
Public Health Acts (¢)........ 27,644 27,353 |Not available|Not available 
Housing Acts......--.--+++0++ 51,135 54,217 ‘ie pe 

Relief of the Poor Acts....... | 49,190 | 49,141 1,424,894 1,289,392 
ey | SE re 10,298 | 10,305 |Not available|Not available 





512,346 | 507,756 

















* Numbers given are of insured persons. f Calendar years 1940 and 194] 
respectively. { Excluding supplementary pensioners, the number of which is not 
available. (a) Including agricultural scheme. (6) Including prevention and 
relief of distress. (¢) Including Contributory Pensions Acts and in 1940-4] the 
Supplementary Pensions Act of 1940. (d) Including Personal Injuries (Emergency 
Provisions) Act, 1939. (e) Relating to hospitals and to treatment of diseases, aud 
to maternity and child welfare work and midwives. (f) i.e., Physical Training and 
Recreation Act, Approved Schools Acts, and Lunacy and Mental Deficiency Acts. 


TABLE 9.—CIVIL AND REVENUE DEPARTMENTS NET 
EXPENDITURE¢ EXCLUDING CIVIL DEFENCE 


This table gives estimates of purely civil expenditure for 
1942-43 and 1943-44, compared with the amounts actually 
spent in the two previous years. The biggest change since 
the war is in unemployment assistance, which has naturally 
shown a big fall. The pensions items continue to increase, 
particularly the estimate for supplementary pensions, which 
are becoming a more and more important part of the 
pensions system. Details of the amounts actually spent in 
1942-43 are not available. 


(£ thousands) 














| 1942-43 | 1943-44 
Votes 1940-41 | r94 142 | | SS 
—EEEE———E — - -_ : - 
Central Government and Finance... 4,473 | 3,320 | 2,824 | 3,200 
of which : Secret Service........... / 1,500 | * ‘les 
' 


| 


i.—F and imperial ............ 13,906 | 
of which: F.0., Diplom., and Con- 
3,175 3,720 4,085 5,536 


sular y 
6,866 | 5,621 15,869 4,831 


12,627 | 24,389 15,520 





Development and Welfare (Colonies, 





Mo micst te nett tincc carcces 378 459 1,436 | 2,008 
India and Burma.................. 2,166 2,212 2,205 2,225 
l.—Home Dept., Law and Justice... 21 22,034 | 20,781 | 20,617 
of which: Police and Prisons....... inne 18,055 | 16,313 | 16,268 


of which : Board and Dept. of Educa- 





LR sedenctpeitipmyme pees 60,385 | 62,432 | 66,597 | 69,098 
Universities and Colleges... |)... : 2149} 2,149) 2,149 
V.—Health, Labour and insurance... | 167,301 | 175,128 | 190,239 | 196,876 
viz., Housing Grants............... 18,802 | 18,002; 17,675} 17,74 
Health Insurance and Misc. ...... «| 10648 | 12,157| 13,528 | 14,02] 
Total, Health and Housing, etc....... 29,450 | 30,159 | 31, 31,815 
Ministry of Labour................ 30,658 | 33,474 | 34,930 37,330 
Unemployment Assistance........ .. 17,601 8,970 | 8,670} 6,455 
Special Areas, and other labour items 4,373 3,266 3,201 2,751 
gm vedas deppeeaiaages 52,632 | 45,710 | 46,801 | 4,536 
Old Age Pensions... . 221222212221! 49,218 | 50,354 | 52,250 | 54,750 
Contributory Old Age, etc., Pensions | 20,525 | 21,525 | 22,525 | 22,525 
Supplementary Pensions ........... 15,566 | 27,380 | 37,460) 43.250 
Oe BIG ic ¥ 6b vce loa ke va 85,309 | 99,260 | 112,235 | 120.5% 
Vi.—Trade and Industry............. 32,800 | 25,174 | 19,731 | 17,062 
ot which : 
Agriculture, Livestock, Fisheries... | 7,749 | 6,104 | 5,673 | 4,87 
MP cltsceinton ies: 16,353 | 12,363| 7, 5,855 
vi Service (Works, ete. 975 | 16,343 | 14,547 
of nich? Pate Danes, ag; | Ne 
GOON NatSaces ecceseen 3. 11,516 | 30,936 t ; 
Vill.—War Pensions, Superannuation, 
Se eee ee eee eeeeeeEeseseseseses 43,247 40 119 7 
of which: Ministry of Pensions.!:: | 39,444 | 42,580 | 36,179 | 35,527 


























1X.—Block Grants to Local Authorities | 53,278 | 52,788 | 52,773 | 62773 
Total, Civil Departments (exc. 8.8.¢.).. | 428,385 | 458,063 | 436,083 | 42466! 
Seven and Enos 220s || GR] RR) “Ge 
Total Civil and Revenue ............. 443,002 | 476,405 | 456,202 | 410 
Sreedemng 200000: | SRR | gS | i te 
t+ From A 


Budget estimates, 1943-44, 


Le aro 

ppropriation : imates, 1942-45 

Accounts, 1940-41 and 1941-42 ; ra estimates, of Vote 
of Credit. 


* Token vote of £100. 
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5,536 
4,831 
2,008 
2,225 


16,268 


39,219 
35,327 
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ABLE 10.—EDUCATION IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
anes aiid ] a 
"s Total E 
| Net Estimates by itac. 
Cost per 
i - ey 
To rants to | Elementary | Highe pil 
Vote L.E.A.’s Education Saantie 
£ Mn £ Mn. £Mn. |) £ Mr 
1913-14... 14-7 12-8 ce | “oa ‘24 
1936-37..--- 48-1 43-9 69-8 19-0 1545 
1937-38...-. 49-5 44:8 716 20-1 1516 4 
1938-39. ..-- 51-0 45-6 726 21-2 6 7 i 
1939-40...-- 52-2 46 -6 72-1 20 -8 1617 1 
1940-41... 52-7 46-6 73-08 20-78 
1941-42....- 54-9 48-5 75 -8* 21 -6* 
1942-43..... 57°8 51°6 80 -4* 21 -6* 
1943-44..... 60-1 53-6 «| 82-9° 22-7* 
* Provisional. ¢ Including proportion borne by the rates. 


National Debt 


TABLE 11.—NOMINAL VALUE OF NATIONAL DEBT 
AT MARCH 31ST 


(£ millions) 

































































' 
| 1923 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 
= | } ; = 
INTERNAL Dest | | 
Funpep Dsst :— j | | | 
Pre-war Funded Debt® ........ | 314-2 | 313-2, 313-3| 313-2! 313-2 
34% Conversion Loan ......... 683-6 | 739-4| 739-3 | 739-3. | 739-3 
4°, Consolidated Loan ........ vs |. 400-7 | 400-7 | 400-7 | 400-7 
34% War Loan .............. v» | 1,911-3 |1,911-2 |1,911-1 | 1,911- 
Total Funded Debt ......... 997 -8 |3,364-°6 | 3,364-4 | 3,364°3 | 3,364-2 
TERMINABLE ANNUITIES ......... 13-7, 135| 146| 14-8| 14-4 
INTERNAL UNFUNDED Dest :— | 
(a) Other than Floating | 
2% Conversion Loan ........ des be 245-4 245 -3 
24% Conversi on Loan caaeeke jt 206-5 206 °5 | 206-5 | 206-5 
y version Loan ........ hs , 8; 301°3; 30: 
Old War Loans, Bonds, ete... |3,274-2 | —... =e Haven Wenig 
24% Funding Loan ......... yen 200-3} 200-2| 200-2! 200-2 
28% Funding Loan ......... cae 100 -6 100 -6 100 -6 100 -6 
3% Funding Loan .......... wr 141-9} 139-9] 137-9| 256-0 
4% Funding Loan .......... 400-4} 346-0| 341-7| 337-3! 332-9 
% Conversion Loan ....... aes 352 -8 350 +3 ay ee 
5% Conversion Loan ........ eh 322-8 | 322-8| 321-5) 320-1 
4% Victory Bonds .......... 353-9 | 309-8| 306-0| 302-1| 298-0 
24% Nat. Defence Bonds .... |... 100-2 | 100-2} 100-2} 100-2 
3% Nat. Defence Loan ...... 81-2| 81-2} 156-2; 201-2 
3% War Loan.............. l we | 99-2 | 302-5, 302-5 
3% Defence Bonds.......... ea we 601 | 250-4| 433-8 
Treasury Bonds ............ 411-0 | 100-0; 100-0 2 pe ae 
Savings Certificates ......... 353-8 | 384-9 | +433-9 | 4606-7 | 4832-3 
24% Nat. War Bonds, 1945-47| ... 443-9 444-4 
24% Nat. War Bonds, 1946-48 a 148-3 | 493-3 
24% Nat. War Bonds, 1949-51 oe wu. | 378-8 
3% Savings Bonds, 1955-65. . = 886 | 666-4 
Tax Reserve Certs........... Pe 191-5 
Total of (a) (plus other eas 
Se tii: seca sae 4,795 -3 | 2,948 -8 |3,146-0 | 4,285-2 | 6,352°6 
(b) Floating Debt : ae 
Treasury Bills .............. 616-0 | 892-4 | 1,427-7 |2,211-7 | 2,620-6 
Treasury deposits........... a bec See 429-5 496-5 
Ways and Means Advances : 
By Public Depts. ........ | 193-9} 27-9} 61-5} 172-3) 195-1 
By Bank of England .....’. we ve vie eS Bee 
Total Floating Debt......... 809-9} 920-3 | 1,489-2 2,813:5 | 3,312-2 
Total Internal Unfunded Debt | 5,605 -2 | 3,869°1 | 4,635-2 |7,098-7 | 9,664°8 
TotaL INTERNAL Depr......... 6,616 -7 | 7,247 -3 | 8,014 -4 {10,477 -8 13,043 -4 
Exrerwal Dest .............:. 1,155-7 |1,032-4 1,032-4 | 1,034-7§) 1,142-3 
Tota, DeaD-weiGuT Dest ...... 7,772 -4 |8,279-7 |9,046-8 (11,512-5, 14,185-7 
Funding Loan and Vic. Bds. held |’ e ee 
by Nat. Debt Commissioners | 30-2} 116°5 | 115-2| 113-7, 112-2 
Net Totat Deap-weicut Desr.. | 7,742-2 | 8,163 -2 | 8,931 6 [11,398 *8| 14,073 -5 





; 2% Consols, 24 and 23% Annuities, and Debts to Banks. 
Includes National Savings Bonds (now about £3-3 millions). 
+ Other debt now includes interest-free loans. 
§ Includes loans made by colonial governments to the United Kingdom. 


TABLE 12.—NET INDEBTEDNESS OF THE STATE 
(£ millions) 








Bn ae, eT AN 


March 3], 
1939 


1940 


March 31, March 31, | March 31, 
1 


194 | 1942 





Net total deadweight 
Deduct external — (as opp.).... 


ed 


Add accrued in . 
; terest i 
certificates on saving 


8,163 2 8,931 -6 
1,032 -4 1,032 -4 


11,398-8 | 14,073-5 
1034-7 | 1,142°3 





7,130 8 7,899 -2 
137 -4 143-2 


10,364-1 | 12,931-2 
154-3 171-6 





7,268 - 
658 - 


2 | 8042-4. 
58:5 | 669: 


6 


10,5184 | 13,102°8 
677-5 670-3 





6,609 -7 7,372 8 
2°5 2-4 


9,840-9 | 12,432°5 
2-6 24 








6,607 2 7,370 “4 





9,838-3 | 12,430-1 











Table 12 gives the net total of the internal debt after 
allowing for the accrued interest on national savings certifi- 
cates, which is not included in the figure of principal given 
in the previous table, and after deducting Exchequer 
balances at the Banks of England and Ireland at the end 
of the financial year, and the state’s estimated assets. The 
largest single item of the latter total is the £575 millions of 
the Exchange Equalisation Account; it also includes the 
Suez Canal shares (£32 millions) ; India and Burma—out- 
standing liability for 5 per cent War Loan (£16.7 millions) ; 
Land Settlement loans outstanding (£12.7 millions) ; issues 
to Czechoslovakia ({£6.2 millions); and issues under the 
Overseas Trade Guarantees Act, 1939 (£7.7 millions). 


TABLE 13.—COST OF THE NATIONAL DEBT, 1918-41. 


(£ millions) 
Net nominal total 


Financial of Deadweight Debt Interest, Col. (2) 
Year outstanding atend Management, as % of 
of Financial Year etc. col. (1) 
(1) (2 
1913-14 .... 649 -8* 33 2:97 
1938-39 .... 8,163 -2 216 8 2 -66 
1939-40 .... 8,931 -6 222 -8 2- 50 
1940-41 .... 11,398 -8 213 -0 1 -87 
1941-42 .... 14,073 -5 257 -2 1-83 
1942-43 .... 16,864+ 310 8 1 -84 


* Debt at beginning of year. { Provisional estimate including 
reduction in debt effected by sinking funds. 


Local Finance 


TABLE 14.—LocaL GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE 















































(£ millions) 
| 1938-39 1939-40 
> ; Revenue Account Revenue Account 
Purpose 
Capital || ————~——— | Capital 
= Account | Leen Account 
Rate fund services ..... ‘392-9 | 70-9 | 120-3 | 438-2" | 73-5 | 93-1 
Of which :— | | | 
ere | 100-4 | 6-9 | 15-7 98 -6 76 | 15-5 
Public health*....... | 79-7 12:5 | 19-4 64-0 11-9 12°3 
Housing schemes. .... | 44-5 34-5 | 55:3 47-2 | 36:1 29-4 
ree | 35:3 | 06 1-7 35-3 0-6 1-1 
MS Vok-éeedcenewe | 26°] 0-4 1-4 | 31-0 0-5 1-3 
eee 50 -4 93 | 14-4 | 44:7 9-3 10-8 
Civil defence ........ , 46 a Per | \ 52-4 - 11-8 
Trading Services} ...... (148-4 | 379 | 37-9 | 1533 | 392 | 329 
Special Funds.......... i rn i: Se tie 
Of which :— } | 
Sinking funds........ ee ae Ya OP ee 
j | HI a 
+ Loan charges, included in total on Revenue Account. { Plus genera! 
corporation estates. 
TABLE 15.—LOCAL AUTHORITIES FINANCE. 
(£ millions) 
England and Wales | 1936-37 | 1937-38 | 1938-39 | 1939-40 
IncoME* 
Total on Revenue Account* ......... 503 -1 517-7 543-8 601 -9 
OE SA Ns Sa ics oe cs ceceene 172-8 177-3 191-4 201-3 
eS ere 135-6 136 +1 140-2 181-9 
Receipts from loans............-..-- 101-1 122-7 4298 894 
EXPENDITURE* 
Total on Revenue Account .......... 404-6 | 505-6 | 6328 578 8 
Of which loan charges ..........-- 100-7 103-7 109-4 113°3 
T on Capital Account...........- 116-8 142-1 150 -8 117-0 
Of which sinking fundst .......... 1l:1 12-1 9-1 7 
Rateable value at start ..........-.- 298-5 304 -0 310 -8 318 -8 
Gross loan debt at end ............-- 1,481-0 (1,521-0 | 1,504-7 | 1,631 4 
Of which education ............+-- 74-5 82-2 93-0 101-0 
DN, CRBs. avicccnccevccsieess 79°3 82-3 84-7 86-0 
Housing ..0-..ccccccccccecceccs 568 -9 600 -9 635-9 648-9 
ading SETViC€S........+-eeeeeee 484-5 490-1 502-1 509-3 
Bices. in sinking funds, etc. .......--. 81-4 54-6 55-8 60-2 











* Including Tradimg Services. + Including Repayments. 


SOURCES OF THE TABLES 


A great many of the official sources of material relating to 
the national finances are now no longer published. Among 
those which still appear are the Finance Accounts of 
the United Kingdom, the Civil Appropriation Accounts, 
the Revenue Departments Appropriation Accounts and the 
Civil Estimates. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Tactical Second Thoughts 


The “lull” between the battle of the Wadi Zigzaou 
and the break through on the Wadi Akarit lasted only a 
few days. General Montgomery used the time to mass his 
artillery and to prepare the difficult night attack which was 
to effect the break-through. On the Wadi Akarit the enemy 
enjoyed the most favourable conditions for defence. The 
front he held was little more than a small strip of land— 
12 miles in all. The attacker was deprived of any room for 
deployment. An analogy is provided by the experience of 
the Red Army during the Finnish war in 1939-40, when the 
initial failure of the Russians was partly due to the lack 
of room to deploy their forces. General Montgomery had 
to “tear a hole” in the centre of the enemy’s line. This 
situation has caused the more “ tank-minded” military 
experts to express anxiety about an alleged relapse into the 
obsolete tactics of the last war. The massing of guns instead 
of tanks does recall the technique of 1917 rather than that 
of 1939-40. But the difference between the use of artillery 
drum-fire now and in the last war is that it did effect a 
break through both at El Alamein and the Wadi Akarit, 
whereas then no such results were obtained in the west. 
Either weapon, tank or gun, has its particular raison d’étre. 
But the anxiety of the tank expert may be justified in so 
far as the experience of the African campaign may have 
pointed to the need of some further technical improvements 
in the Allied tank. The obstacles of the wadis could not be 
mastered by General Montgomery’s armoured vehicles. 
To what an extent are the Allied tank forces suited to fight 
in all the different conditions, for instance in mountain 
warfare, which are likely to be presented in future battles? 
This is not said in order to detract one iota from the 
brilliance of General Montgomery’s victory. The daring 
and highly original method of night attack which he has 
developed can, in respect of tactical ingenuity, be compared 
only with the similar exploits of the Russian Command. 
And General Montgomery can answer the critics with the 
argument of victory. The Desert Army has at last linked up 
with the American forces ; the enemy is in headlong retreat 
along the coast ; and the Allied Forces in the north have 
begun a widespread attack. 


* * * 


Government Control 


* The use of emergency powers to secure efficiency and 
co-operation in the prosecution ,of the war is generally 
approved. Undoubtedly, as a note on page 468 shows, there 
1S uneasiness among some investors and industrialists about 
the possible post-war implications of this wartime inter- 
vention when it takes the form of taking over ownership 
or appointing Government directors. Even the statement 
of Mr Churchill that no measures of nationalisation would 
be undertaken without the agreement of Parliament and 
the people did not set their minds at rest—though it is 
. Obviously as hard for thé Prime Minister to say that there 


will be no nationalisation as jt would be for him to a, 
the opposite. Most citizens, however, are content to accept 
as necessary the measures of control that are being ip. 
creasingly imposed upon particular firms, provided they 
are fully explained and have been demonstrably introduced 
“in good faith.” They wish more power to the elbow of 
every Minister whose aim is to multiply war output ; and 
they are ready to recognise that drastic administrative 
action, without judicial review or proper Parliamentary 
consultation, though undoubtedly an evil—and one which 
must cease when the war ends—is probably necessary jn 
the circumstances. But they are not disposed to give a 
blanket approval to all that Ministers do. They look for 
proof, and tend to regard each case on its merits. 


*x * «x 
An Unfortunate Precedent 


One case of control in particular has aroused serious 
misgivings. A colliery in North ‘Wales has been brought 
under Government control, though it is admittedly an 
efficient concern and one that has had no strike or lock-out 
for over sixteen years. On the face of it, it seemed that 
the intervention was quite unjustified. The later statement 
of the Minister of Fuel and Power, that because the mem- 
bers of the North Wales Miners’ Association at this pit, 


representing some 50 per cent of the pit workers, were not , 


treated on the same footing as the members of a local 
industrial union, strike action was threatened elsewhere in 
the coalfield, was an intelligible explanation,.but hardly a 
satisfactory excuse. It is surely an entirely new principle 
that an efficient and reputedly peaceful firm should be 
subjected to control because of intimidation elsewhere. 
It is true that the resignation of the owners of this colliery 
from the North ,Wales Coalownere’ Association, in order 
to avoid recognising the NWMA, suggests exceptional 
intransigence, and that both Major Lloyd George and the 
expert labour adviser he called in found much evidence 
of “both discourtesy and provocation” by them towards 
the members of the district union. Peace as well as produc- 
tion must undoubtedly be preserved. But sheer politics 
must not enter in. It is not a war aim to establish the 


“closed shop.” And, however necessary, this precedent 
seems most unfortunate. 


* * + 
Intervention in Management 


The prayer, supported by 128 Members of the House 
of Commons, to annul the Government’s new Regulation 
empowering Supply Ministers to appoint nominees to 
boards of directors in war industrtes was withdrawn on 
Wednesday. The new'order is an attempt to make Regula- 
tion 54CA more palatable to its critics, who feared the 
undue intervention of official representatives, withou! 
responsibility, into management. Until Wednesday's 











Fire Damage caused by 1,000 fires a day 
hampers War Effort. 


Half the fires in the country are caused by matches and cigarette ends. 





MOST FIRES ARE CAUSED BY “CAREFUL” PEOPLE. 











DONT JUST BE CAREFUL—TAKE EXTRA CARE 


Issued as part of the Fire Offices’ Committee Campaign against fire wastage. 
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debate, when Mr Lyttelton gave assurances and stated 
safeguards, the critics were not appeased. The Minister of 
Production defended the right of official representation on 
the board of companies in which the Government has 
«substantial investments.” The £280 millions which the 
Government has spent, or proposes to expend, in capital 
grants or in the provision of capital assets to the engineer- 
ing and allied industries is more than a quarter of their 
£1,000 millions capital ; and is only a small part of the vast 
sums spent on agency factories, shadow factories and so on. 
Moreover, the Government, on behalf of the community, 
is, directly or indirectly, the sole customer of most engineer- 
ing firms. The alternative powers to appoint directors, to 
introduce controllers or to purchase shares are regarded by 
the Government as essential for the discharge of its duty 
to secure the fullest and most efficient war output. It is 
their needless use, without guarantees for the future, that 
has disturbed the Conservative critics ; and Mr Lyttelton, 
by promising to refer in every case to his Ministry’s 
advisory committee on industrial efficiency and to consult 
the Treasury on the definition of “ substantial investments ” 
before appointing directors, stemmed their opposition. He 
made it plain that, in many cases, by appointing directors 
Ministers would be able to avoid introducing controllers. 
The drive for efficiency will go forward ; and in so far as 
these protests have been a campaign against the firm policy 
of Sir Stafford Cripps in the aircraft industry they have 
been very properly and decisively rebuffed. 


* * * 


A Policy for Farming 


The report of the sub-committee of the Conservative 
Party on Agricultural Reconstruction is the fullest and most 
forthright of recent plans for farming. It recommends two 
means of maintaining a fair and stable level of agricultural 
prices: by international agreements ; and, at home, by im- 
port boards, levies on imported foodstuffs, direct subsidies 
and, in special cases, high tariffs. The point is strongly made 
that, before the war, the retail price of foodstuffs in Britain 
was twice the remuneration received by the primary pro- 
ducer at home and abroad ; “a case exists for searching 
examination into existing distribution methods.” The bulk 
of the report is concerned with ways and means of assisting 
the farmer to farm. A new form of County Committee is 
recommended, combining the features of both the County 
Council Committees and the War Agricultural Committees, 
with explicit authority to enforce good farming ; and a land 
management department at the Ministry of Agriculture is 
recommended. The most sweeping claims are that estate 
duties on agricultural land should be wholly remitted, and 
that British agriculture, on every test of size and produc- 
tivity, will stand comparison with agriculture in any other 
part of the world, not only in the production of milk, fruit 
and green vegetables for nutritional reasons, but also in 
corn growing and meat production. If this latter claim were 
true as it stands, it is hard to see why the drastic tax con- 
cessions and protective measures proposed by the sub- 
committee should be necessary. It surely amounts to a 
declaration that, given the stability of prices over a period 
that all primary producers require, and constantly stimu- 
lated by every means to the highest standard of technical 
efficiency, British agriculture can stand on its own feet 
Without any special charge upon the nation. Actually, the 
measures proposed by the sub-committee do not bear out 
this encouraging inference. They recommend that “ the 
Post-war British quota should be fixed at something well in 
excess of 50 per cent of our total requirements ”; that is to 
Say, at about half as much again as before the war; and 
they admit that “a price must be paid.” Agriculture is “a 
way of life,” as well as “a bundle of industries ”; “to those 
Who measure the greatness of states not by statistics, but in 
terms of stability, well-being and quietness of mind, it 
May well appear as a necessary corrective to excessive indus- 
trialism”; and “the British agricultural producer has 
first claim upon his own home market.” The fact that 
agriculture exists, in the first place, not to provide employ- 
ment or profits, but to produce food—that, in short, food 
must come before farmers, in any rightly contrived pro- 
8ramme for the national well-being—is not straightly faced. 
Nor is any real attempt made to compute the cost involved 
a which is the decisive point. When it is proposed that 

armers should be given the right to sell at a guaranteed 


ae a certain weight of cereals per annum, there is no cal- 


tion of the total quantities involved or of the total cost 
arise from the difference between the world price 


that would 
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and the guaranteed price. Nevertheless, the document is am 
encouraging one. Its claims are more muted than in the 
past. It pays more heed than formerly to the need which 
rests upon agriculture as upon every other industry to 
justify its use of resources by its productive efficiency in 
comparison with other industries. The size and kind of 
British farming after the war, in any right policy, must 
depend upon two factors: the size and nature of agriculture 
that will be able to stand on its own feet plus the supple- 
ment that the nation may be prepared to pay to maintain 
a somewhat larger agriculture than this for social and poli- 
tical reasons. There must obviously be a limit to the size 
of this supplement, if this country is not to waste its sub- 
Stance and to sacrifice the sole world economic advantage 
that _Temains to it—namely, the efficient manufacture of 
specialised industrial products on the basis of relatively 
cheap imports of food and raw materials. It seems reason- 
ably certain that the maintenance of a farming industry 
with the protected right to provide something like 60 per 
cent of total food consumption would exceed this limit by 
an appreciable margin. ; 


* * * 


Grievance Redressed 


Common sense, with the indefatigable aid of Mrs Tate. 
has triumphed. The Government has yielded on the ques- 
tion of compensation for personal injuries, and announced 
that in future this non-contributory scheme will apply on 
equal terms to all civilians, female or male. Mrs Tate’s 
campaign to secure that men and women suffering similar 
injuries should be similarly compensated was powerfully 
reinforced by the recent report of a Commons’ Select 
Committee. The Personal Injuries (Civilians) Scheme 
applies only to war injuries, The decision to equalise com- 
pensation will be extended to all war service injuries 
sustained by Civil Defence personnel, and to the basic 
disability pensions payable in the Women’s Auxiliary 
Services and the Merchant Navy. Moreover, all non- 
occupied persons, of both sexes, will have their present 
rates of injury allowance and disablement pensions raised 
to those paid to gainfully-occupied men, Briefly, the effect 
of the scheme is a levelling-up of all injury allowances to 
35s. a week, with an extra 8s. 9d. a week for gainfully 
occupied men if married. The increase for gainfully 
occupied women is 7s.; for non-gainfully occupied men 
14s.; and for non-gainfully occupied women, mainly house- 
wives, 18s. 8d. The largeness of these increases measures 
the inequity that is now, belatedly, to be removed, 
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Houses, including Mr Amery, suggested that British demo- 
cracy, designed for a homogencous western state, might 
not be the proper solution for India, with its recalcitran; 
minority problems, and suggested scrutiny of other forms 
of representative and responsible government. Some speakers 
pointed to the Swiss federal solution—attractive, but, in al] 


’ The Last Ditch 

To the surprise of most Members and the consternation 
of some, Sir Douglas Hacking, the leader of the critics, 
opened the proceedings on the third day of the Committee 
stage of the Catering Bill by something like a surrender. 
He told the House that he and his friends, despairing of 
getting the Minister to see reason, had decided that it was 
so much waste of breath to move any more amendments. 
It was left to Sir Herbert Williams, Captain Peter Mac- 
donald, Sir Leonard Lyle and a few other isolated pockets 
of resistance to carry on the struggle. But the remaining 
clauses of the Bill were carried through with comparatively 
little difficulty. In the only division of the two days, an 
amendment designed to limit the power of the Commission 
to the consideration of wages and working conditions, ¢x- 
cluding matters relating to the efficiency and development 
of the industry, was defeated by 143 votes to 42. The 
principal alterations to the original draft were proposed 
by Mr Bevin himself. He moved an amendment excluding 
workers employed on ships from the scope of the Bill and 
a new clause empowering the Minister to establish a register 
of employers. Finally, he announced that he was prepared, 
in order to preserve the balance between the different 
sections, to appoint to the Commission technical assessors, 
who would be drawn from the different branches of the 
trade. This amendment was welcomed by the critics. Sir 
Douglas Hacking, who had held his peace for two whole 
days, warmly congratulated the Minister. The House 
adjourned in a very different atmosphere from that in which 
it had debated the second reading of the Bill. So, it is to 
be hoped, ends a chapter of Parliamentary history which 
bade fair at one stage to do very little to enhance the 
reputation of the present House of Commons. 


* * * 


Appointment Postponed 


General de Gaulle’s journey to French North Africa 
has been postponed at the explicit request of General Eisen- 
hower. The motives behind this request seem fairly clear. 
Opposition to a close collaboration with Fighting France is 
still very pronounced in the ranks of the North: African 

inistration and among the officers of the French colonial 
irmy, and it is likely to remain so for some time to come. 
General Giraud’s policy of conciliation has not yet fully 
succeeded in mollifying the diehard Vichy legitimists on the 
spot. While the battle of Tunisia is still in full swing 
General Eisenhower is understandably reluctant to allow 
the political controversy to weaken the all important war 
effort. “ The British Government fully understand and sym- 
pathise with the reasons for General Eisenhower’s 
request” ; Mr Churchill emphasised this support for the 
Commander-in-Chief in a statement on Wednesday, in reply 
to a maladroit protest from General de Gaulle’s National 
Committee. This view must no doubt be accepted. But it 
may perhaps be said that while the reasons for it cannot 
themselves be questioned, the straightforward form of 
.General Eisenhower’s intervention may be. The French are 
bound to ask how this intervention can be squared with the 
often repeated principle that internal political disputes ought 
to be settled by the French themselves. German propaganda 
inside Metropolitan France will surely not be slow to exploit 
French apprehensions. If political intervention in North 
Africa has become a military necessity, as it very well may 
be, then this political action must be taken with an un- 
swerving eye to its repercussions in France itself. 


* * * 


Incommunicando 


Both the Commons and the Lords have renewed the 
emergency powers of the Governors in the six out of 
eleven Indian provinces in which the Congress withdrawal 
suspended provincial self-rule. Both Houses took the oppor- 
tunity to review the Indian situation. Their proceedings 
provide a remarkably accurate picture of the state of British 
opinion. There was no question of the desirability of renew- 
ing the emergency proclamations. Congress hardly found a 
spokesman, and Mr Amery and Mr Ammon were in sub- 
stantial agreement. On the other hand, no speaker was able 
to provide a solution. There was fairly general condemnation 
of the tone of the White Paper on Congress responsibility 


for the recent disturbances, but little doubt that Congress 
was in fact responsible. In the Lords, the Viceroy’s decision 
to forbid a meeting between Mr Gandhi and Mr Rajago- 
_ palachari was widely criticised. Many speakers in both 
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probability, out of its depth in the Indian . The main 
question for the present is whether Mr Gandhi should be 
held incommunicando. There can be no question of release 
or of the removal of emergency procedure until the civil dis. 
obedience campaign has been called off. On this question 
there must be faith in the Viceroy’s judgment. There can 
be no appeasement of an opposition which, as Lord Samue! 
regretfully pointed out, has become totalitarian jn philo- 
sophy, and violent in its methods. But how can the Indian 
politicians agree, the sine qua non, when they cannot meet? 


x x x 


Coal Conciliation 


The acceptance by both sides of the coal-mining 
industry of Lord Greene’s scheme for conciliation and 
arbitration has been rightly described as one of the most 
important events in the history of the industry—or, indeed, 
of industry as a whole. Comprehensive and permanent 
machinery for dealing with wages and conditions of employ- 
ment is being applied in an industry where industrial unrest 
has been proverbial and is still rife—nearly half the total 
number of stoppages last year occurred in mining. The 
Greene scheme establishes a National Wages Board, com- 
prising two parts, a Negotiating Committee consisting of 
eleven representatives of each side, with joint chairmen, 
and a National Tribunal of independent persons, appointed 
by the Master of the Rolls, in consultation with both sides. 
It sets up similar conciliation machinery in the districts— 
district conciliation boards and district referees—and pro- 
vides for the transference to the National Board of problems 
which cannot be settled in the districts—though the North- 
umberland miners have objected to the clause that district 
issues can only be referred to the Board on the joint resolu- 
tion of both sides, on the ground that it invalidates the 
whole purpose of conciliation machinery and limits the 
tribunal’s effective scope; no other arbitration scheme 
stipulates that there shall be agreement to disagree before 
a dispute is taken to arbitration. The parties commit 
themselves in advance to accept the settlements of the 
Negotiating Committee and the awards of the Tribunal as 
binding, and pledge themselves to endeavour to prevent 
the withdrawal of labour or the withholding of work. The 
Minister of Fuel has no voice on the Board, but he has the 
right to refer issues to it and to attend at the Tribunal—a 
provision without precedent. ‘The Greene scheme represents 
an attempt at regulation within the industry, by the industry. 
It is the logical outcome of wartime developments—the 
increasing measure of uniformity and _ lessening of 
sectionalism and the establishment of a national minimum 
wage—and it may have far-reaching consequences. It should 
encourage the formation of a national miners’ union and, 
though the Board is to deal only with wages and working 
conditions, it may pave the way for joint responsibility in 
wider fields of the industry. A joint statement issued by 
the Miners’ Federation and the Mining Association, in 
welcoming the scheme, said: 


_ It is the expressed intention of the two sides to collaborate 
in working out all the post-war problems of the industry. 


Such a development obviously needs careful watching, and 
adequate provision must be made for safeguarding the 
interests of the consumer. The Greene scheme will depend 
for its success upon the spirit with which both sides 
approach it. If, as in the recent past, it is accompanied by 
the power to determine output and maintain prices in the 
producers’ interests alone, and unaccompanied by 4 
stringent obligation to raise the industry’s efficiency by any 
means, the price paid by the nation for peace in the coal 
industry may well be too high. 


* * * 


New Weapons and Ideas 


At the annual meeting of the Institution of Chemical 
Engineers last Friday, Mr Oliver Lyttelton gave 40 
encouraging account of the growth of production. During 
the last quarter of 1942 the output of warlike stores for the 
Ministry of Supply was double that of the average for 1941; 
the structure weight of the production of aircraft was 75 P¢! 
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cent higher. The trend of production is still upwards. Last 
February the output of all kinds of munitions was 40 per 
cent up on the year and that of heavy bombers up four 
times. But the end is not yet. Mr Lyttelton’s claim that the 
A.22 or Churchill tank is one of the best machines possessed 
by either side can hardly mean that either he or the military 
tacticians are yet satisfied with tank production. As Sir 
Stafford Cripps’s energetic intervention in the aircraft in- 
dustry suggests, the Government js busy removing pockets 
of incompetence and inefficiency in industrial managements. 
Contrary to general belief, as Mr Lyttelton pointed out, the 
need for technical adaptation and adjustment is greater in 
munitions than in peacetime products. The demand for 
weapons is dominated by changes and improvements in 
strategy and tactics. The Minister said that a third of 
present production consists of weapons which did not 
exist at the outbreak of war except in the imagination of 
their inventors. He expressed the hope that reconstruction 
problems may be tackled as energetically as war prodfiction 
in order to ensure the rapid increase in output that will be 
necessary to provide the desired standards of life. Before the 
war technical progress raised productivity at the rate of 
about 1} per cent per annum. “Let us see,” added Mr 
Lyttelton, “if we cannot double that, or treble that, over 
the next twenty years.” 


* * x 


Storm over Transit 


In the summer of 1940, with the close of the Norwegian 
campaign, the Swedish Government gave Germany per- 
mission to send leave trains via Sweden to Norway. Ever 
since, this concession has been the subject of vigorous, and 
often somewhat embittered, controversy in the Swedish 
press. The claim that it is consistent with strict neutrality 
rests On two assumptions: that the fighting in Norway has 
definitely ceased and that the German side of the bargain 
is not abused. In fact, it has long been plain that Norwegian 
resistance has by no means come to an end, and it is 
increasingly certain that there is misuse of transit facilities 
by the enemy. The British Government has at no stage 
gone to the length of declaring the grant of transit 
facilities to be an “unfriendly act.” It is recognised that, 
in a sense, in the summer of 1940 Sweden was yielding to 
force majeure. But there is a growing conviction in this 
country, and, it appears, in Sweden itself, that the time has 
now come to end an arrangement which has always been 
unsatisfactory and anomalous. The underlying controversy 
was brought to a head by the recent courier plane incident. 
The revelation that the German plane which force-landed 
in the course of a flight between Finland and Norway 
contained many military personnel and dismantled machine- 
guns has shocked public opinion. There was a storm in the 
Swedish Parliament. Incredible as it may seem, a Swedish 
officer apparently acceded to a German command that 
Swedish soldiers should be searched when the loss was dis- 
covered of a German revolver. There seems to be little 
doubt that Germany has in fact been using the courier 
route between Norway and Finland, to which the transit 
traffic agreement does not apply, for military transports. 
Swedish observers point out that the breach of neutrality, 
which is not denied, is a German breach. But has reasonable 
care been exercised? And does the performance of the 
Swedish military authorities who dealt with the aircraft give 
the impression of unceasing vigilance? After all, even 
invasion is still not out of the question. If these questions 
are being asked in Britain they are being asked even more 
Ssearchingly in Sweden. 


* * * 


More Babies 


The Registrar-General’s latest return shows the highest 
total of births for any quarter ended in December since 
1926 and a higher total for 1942 as a whole than for any 
year since 1928: 655,075 live births were registered, and the 
birth rate was 15.8 per 1,000, or 1.6 higher than in 1941. 
It is interesting to note that this is higher than the 

tman rate (15.29 for 1942). The excess of live births 
Over deaths was 175,168 compared with 52,048 in 
1941, and the death rate of 11.6 per 1,000 is the 
lowest of the four war years. There was a further decline 
in the stillbirth rate, which was the lowest ever recorded. 
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These figures have been hailed in some quarters with undue 
optimism. As a correspondent in The Times has pointed 
out, the 1942 rate is still well below the lowest point 
reached during the last war, and the number of births 
registered during 1940-2 -was 1,849,000 against 2,268,000 in 
1915-17, to a smaller population of mothers. The recent rise 
in the number of births, though welcome in itself, has no 
direct or necessary bearing on long-term trends, since it 
is the net reproduction rate (the extent to which 
women of childbearing “age are replacing themselves) 
that counts. In the years before the war, the 
net reproduction rate for England and Wales 
was 0.8; in 1940-2 it was slightly below 0.8. Mr. R. F. 
Harrod and others have stressed that an increase to unity 
in this rate within the next fifteen years is necessary if a 
great decline in population is to be averted. The problem 
of raising the net reproduction rate by 20 per cent from its 
present level remains as urgent as ever. National concern 
in this matter is reflected in an all-party motion calling 
upon the Government to “ face up to the present downward 
trend in population ” (sic). This problem is linked insepar- 
ably with the country’s future social and economic policy. 
The mere granting of family allowances, especially if the 
Government only concedes the meagre amount of §s. per 
child, may be of little avail in inducing couples to have 
larger families. Earlier marriages may help, though not 
necessarily, and economic barriers, especially in the pro- 
fessions, should be removed, while housing, health services, 
education, maternity and child welfare have an important 
part to play. But the key to the problem, in the material 
sphere at least, lies far more in the unrestricted develop- 
ment of productive forces and the attainment of economic 
security through the elimination of unemployment. 


* * * 


The Baltic Moral 


The Germans have decided to summon immediately 
“national assemblies” in Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania. 
The move is part of Dr. Goebbels’ anti-Bolshevik cam- 
paign, and there are some signs that it has not been alto- 
gether unsuccessful. According to The Times, the Baltic 
quislings 


have found their task easy, and a large part—apparently even 
a majority—of the members of the committees is composed 
of real patriots who have many times courageously demon- 
strated their deep-rooted love of their native country and 
their faith in their country’s right to a national destiny, inde- 
pendent not merely of Russia but, just as emphatically, of 
Germany. 


For the first time since 1941, the Nazis have managed to 
‘rally the elements of the Baltic peoples that have hitherto 
been immune from their temptations. The moral ought not 
to be glossed over in Moscow. The raising of Russia’s 
frontier claims at this particular juncture of the war has 
been worse than a grave psychological mistake ; it has been 
a disservice to Russian interests in the war. The account ot 
Polish-Soviet relations published on page 463 leads to the 
same conclusion. It would not be surprising if the convoca- 
tion of “national assemblies” in the Baltic countries were 
followed by some similar Nazi attempt at “ reconciliation ” 
in Poland. There is little chance that Dr. Goebbels could 
score any success there like the success he seems to have 
scored in the Baltic states. The Poles have suffered too 
much to forget or forgive. But if as the result of Polish- 
Soviet friction, anti-Soviet feelings are exasperated in 
Poland, the Nazis are bound to be the beneficiaries. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





The Acid Test 


Before the present Congress assembled, it was argued 
that the two great tests of its intentions would be its 
action on Lend-Lease and, even more, its decision whether 
or not to extend the Reciprocal Trade Agreements. Lend- 
Lease has been triumphantly upheld. Hearings on the Reci- 
procal Trade Agreements Act—which is due to expire on 
June 12th unless it is extended—begin next week. Because 
a direct link to the war effort is lacking, the anti-Adminis- 
tration and high tariff groups in Congress will be able to 
let themselves go. It may prove a hard struggle. The thirty 
agreements which have been negotiated since the Act was 
passed in 1934 testify to Mr Hull’s success in reversing 
the tide of ever higher American tariffs which characterised 
the years after the last war. The Secretary of State in 
February, in testimony only now made public, argued that 
the extension of the Act was essential for post-war recon- 
struction, to maintain full employment in the United States, 
and to open up new markets for American goods. Mr 
Welles, the Assistant Secretary of State, in an address last 
week to the New York Chamber of Commerce, re-empha- 
sised the importance of this issue, which he felt was in- 
sufficiently: appreciated by the public. He argued that no 
international organisation can succeed if the “ economic 
underpinning ” is unsound, and that an expansion of inter- 
national trade is essential if the devastated countries are 
to be put on their feet as quickly as possible, in their own 
interests and those of the American taxpayer. He insisted 
that the action of Congress would provide the 


first concrete test of whether the United States intended to 
co-operate with the rest of the world in a matter that is 
essential: not only to the full solution of our domestic 
problems but to the construction of a durable peace. 


Mr Welles went to some pains to defend the administration 
of the Act from charges that its approach was theoretical 
or doctrinaire. The experts employed, he said, do not spend 
their time discussing Adam Smith, but in detailed and 
selective examination of proposals for tariff reductions, 
industry by industry and product by product, varying 
concessions from the full 50 per cent allowed by the law 
to 5, 10 Or I§ per cent, or, perhaps, no change at all. Mr 
Welles did not stand on the defensive, however. Towards 


the end of his address he pointed out that the Act is based . 


on the theory of free enterprise in foreign trade and on the 
belief that the profit motive can create a foreign com- 
merce from which the whole nation will benefit. But the 
ends served by the Act, both domestic and international, 
are of such overriding importance, he said, that if private 
interests succeed in preventing its extension, other means— 
perhaps even Government trading—will have to be under- 
taken to attain them. 


* * * 


Stemming the Tide ? 


Two more hopeful notes were struck last week in the 
struggle to prevent inflation. One was the decision of the 
American Federation of Labour and the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organisations to throw their energies into an 
attempt to keep prices down rather than force wages up. 
thus dissociating themselves from Mr J. L. Lewis’s drive 
for more.pay. The other was the President’s strongly worded 
veto of the Bankhead Farm Bill and the decision of its 
backers not to press for a vote overriding the veto at the 
moment. The Bill, which was passed by the Senate with 
only two dissenting votes, and by a House vote of 149 to 
40, forbade the inclusion of any Government payment to 
farmers in the calculation of parity prices. Estimates of the 
price’ increases that would result from the Bill’s passage 
vary. As the President pointed out, its effect was to deprive 
the Government of the power to avoid very substantial 
increases in the cost of food. The price of corn used as 
animal feeding-stuff might rise almost 10 per cent, with a 
consequent demand for higher prices for poultry, eggs, milk 
and other dairy products. The President pointed out that if 
this happened, it- would be impossible not to give way on 
the stabilisation of wages. The resulting spiral would have 


devastating effects on the position of the-farmers. Farm in- 


_ come at present, in terms of purchasing power, is at an 
* all-time high. Inflation, said the President, would destroy 


farm income. Nor would higher prices produce the farm 
machinery and the manpower, the lack of which is the 
farmer’s very real grievance. Senator Bankhead’s failure to 
press for the two-thirds vote which could override the 
President is not necessarily a tribute to Mr Roosevelt’s 
logic or eloquence. It is possible that such drastic action 
was never seriously contemplated. As things stand, Congress 
can take credit with the farm bloc without blackening its 
name too much with the rest of the country, or assuming 
responsibility for the race between wages and prices. The 
Bill remains in the background, too, as a potential threat. 
The welcome decision of Mr Murray and Mr Green ‘to 
concentrate on lower prices and desist at least for the time 
being, from pressing for higher wages, has isolated, but 
has not deflected Mr Lewis from his demand for higher 
wages for his miners. There are ugly rumours in Washing- 
ton of an alliance between Mr Lewis and the farm bloc 
frankly designed to speed the inflationary spiral. How long 
the leaders of the other great labour groups will be able to 
hold out d s upon the Administration’s success in re- 
versing the trend to higher food prices. 


* * * 


Government and Business 


Among businessmen there is a growing and specific 
interest in one aspect of post-war economics—the 
relations that will prevail between business and Govern- 
ment. Some of this discussion has been provoked by the 
National Resources Planning Board’s Report, with which, 
it seems fair to say, most businessmen are in deep dis- 
agreement. A majority of those, in answer to a recent poll of 
the Research Institute of America, plumped for the com- 
plete discontinuance of all Government controls, and were 
decidedly optimistic about the time it would take to get 
back to peacetime production. The magnitude of this task, 
however, has been indicated in two recent speeches. Mr 
William Batt, of the War Production Board, has estimated 
that Government investment—or scheduled investment—in 
wartime facilities amounts to $14,000 millions ; private in- 
vestment he put at $4,000 millions, making a total of $18,000 
millions. Mr Batt warned his audience that they must not 
rule out Government participation in the process of re- 
conversion, or accept responsibility for the maintenance of 
employment in the post-war period. His own suggestion 
for plants that are not to be kept in the production of war 
materials, or in reserve, and are not suitable for conversion 
“to consumers’ goods, is that contracts should be re- 
negotiated at the end of the war to provide a cushion 
against undue hardship—at the same time making profits 
unattractive enough to speed up the return to producing 
civilian goods. He insisted, however, that many of the con- 
trols developed in wartime will have to be retained. He 
urged that new forms of assistance and co-operative action 
between Government and business will have to be de- 
veloped to meet the needs of peacetime production. Mr 
Batt was interested primarily in plant and materials. The 
other speech, by Mr Watkins, of the National Resources 
Production Board, dealt largely with the human problems 
of the transition. Estimating that, at the end of the wat, 
about 35 million Americans will be engaged in war work 
or in the Forces, Mr Watkins stated his belief that, in the 
first two years of peace, about 15-20 million of these will 
be cut off from their wartime sources of income ; and that 
it will take from six to twelve months at the best to return 
industrial facilities to peacetime use. The restoration of full 
peacetime employment would, he thought, take much 
longer, possibly two or three years, even allowing for 2 
normal unemployment of about 2 million. In his ow? 

pattern for to-morrow” Mr Watkins stressed the need 
for broader social security ; the guaranteeing of markets for 
eae = raw materials ; a world economic 

rganisati irect the use of surpluses ; and the recog: 
tution that where private sorta ay unable to maintain 
employment, the Government must fill the gap. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Polish-Soviet Relations 


(By a Correspondent) 


OLISH-SOVIET relations lately entered a rather critical 
P phase. The Soviet and the Polish press engaged in 
sharp polemics about the frontier problem. With the 
publication of government statements on both sides, the 
polemics received official backing. 

Formally, Polish-Soviet relations are, for the duration 
of the war, based on the agreement of July 24, 1941. 
Under that agreement, the two Governments re- 
sumed the diplomatic relations which had been broken off 
on September 17, 1939, when the Soviet armies under 
Timoshenko crossed the Polish frontiers and occupied 
eastern Poland. By the agreement of 1941, the Soviets de- 
clared the Soviet-German pacts of 1939, concerning terri- 


torial changes in Poland to be null and void. The agreement - 


provided for mutual assistance during the war, and for the 
creation of a Polish army in Russia. In a special protocol, 

| the Soviet Government agreed to free Polish netionals in 
Russia (prisoners of war and others) who had been deprived 
of their freedom. 

From the very beginning, the political atmosphere in 
which this agreement had to be implemented was uneasy. 
The events of 1939 were still fresh in Polish as well as in 
Russian memories. The psychological barriers to under- 
standing and co-operation were strong on both sides. Yet, 
in the initial phase energetic attempts were made by 
Premier Stalin and General Sikorski to overcome those 
obstacles. And in December, 1941, during his visit to 
Russia, General Sikorski saw some encouraging results. 
The first units of the Polish army in Russia were raised ; 
quite a number of Poles were already at liberty, although the 
release of Polish nationals from prisons and camps was pro- 
ceeding rather slowly in the face of many obstacles. The 
Russian authorities permitted the Polish Relief Fund 
(directed from London) to give material help to Polish 
deportees living in Russia, mainly in Siberia, in utter 
destitution. Towards the end of 1941, it could be hoped 
that time would cure mutual bitterness, and bring a notable 
improvement in relations, 

This hope did not quite materialise. In 1942, political 
observers could see some new points of friction arising. 
One of them was the problem of the Polish-Czech Federa- 
tion. Soviet sources criticised the scheme as an attempt 
to set up the old cordon sanitaire along Russia’s western 
frontiers, Polish-Czech Negotiations on that subject, which 
had gone forward fairly well in 1941, broke down under 
the pressure of Soviet objections. Further, a divergence of 
views on the guerilla problem developed, to some extent 
analogous to the split in Jugoslavia. Unofficial Soviet radio 
Stations broadcast appeals in Polish calling the people in 

Poland to armed insurrection and guerilla warfare. Polish 
Official circles advised caution, and warned against prema- 
ture outbursts which would lead to sanguinary massacres. 
It was decided to transfer the Polish army to the Middle 
Kast. Yet all these points of friction might easily have been 
localised.” The existence of a foreign and politically alien 
army on Russian soil was, very understandably, a disturbing 
novelty to the Soviets ; and the Poles, too, preferred to keep 
cir army in a non-Soviet environment. The issue of the 
guerillas is bound to lose its acuteness, once the military 
Situation and the internal position in Poland have developed 
‘o the point where more radical methods of resistance 
‘re im any case unavoidable. Yet, the cumulative effect of 
these frictions has been undeniable. 
of me tension has been further.enhanced by the status 
nationals in Russia may be between six and seven hundred 
Tousand. Many of them are still imprisoned or interned. 
Riv udition, the activities of the Polish Relief Fund in 
‘sia have now been prohibited by the Soviet authorities. 


This prohibition may well be explained, and perhaps 
justified, on the ground that the peculiar structure of the 
Soviet state makes the existence and functioning of ex- 
traneous organisations inside Russia very difficult, if not 
impossible. The prohib#tion of the Relief Fund activities, 
however, was accompanied by a political step, the 
importance of which seems to surpass the immediate issue. 
The Soviet Government officially notified tne Polish 
Government that, from now on, all. Polish subjects in 
Russia will be considered Soviet citizens. This applies to 
all Poles who were deported to Russia from Eastern Poland 
in 1939-41, even to such Poles who before the war had 
been domiciled in Western Poland, and whom the fortunes 
of the war brought within the Soviet occupation in 1939. 
The Poles drew only one conclusion from this measure, 
which was taken at the beginning of 1943—that Russia had, 
‘in fact, raised and to a point unilaterally settled the frontier 
question. 

The Polish-Soviet agreement of July, 1941, provided 
only a negative solution to the frontier .problem. Under it, 
Russia annulled the Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact of 1939, 
by which Russia got possession of Eastern Poland. The 
Poles interpreted this officially as meaning that Russia 
had recognised the status quo of 1939. Until recently, the 
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ARE YOU RETARDING 


EFFICIENCY 





OU couldn’t read 
= this paper in a poor 
"= light. Are you ask- 
ing your workers to do 
efficient work under poor 
seeing conditions ? 
You must drive slowly in 
the blackout because you 
can’t see far ahead. In the 
same way your workers 
may be slowed down be- 
cause they cannot see well 
enough to work quickly. 


LIGHT—THE VITAL FACTOR 
IN EFFICIENCY. Incorrect 
lighting impedes efficiency 
and retards individual out- 
put. When poor lighting 
is corrected, efficiency 
increases, accidents and 
“spoils” are reduced, 
Strain is relieved, fatigue 
is lessened. Obviously 
total output gains*in ratio. 


CORRECT LIGHTING IS A 
SCIENCE. Correct lighting 
is not merely a matter of 
increasing the number and 
the power of your lights. 
High wattage is no criterion 











of good lighting. Glare 
does not spell efficiency. 
Lighting is a science: it 
is a job for the expert. 


AN ADVISORY SERVICE FOR 
INDUSTRY. The Mazda In- 
dustrial Lighting Advisory 
Service has been estab- 
lished to assist the owners 
and managements of fac- 
tories to obtain expert 
advice about their light- 
ing without obligation. 


On request, a specialist will 
visit your works and report 
on your lighting. He may 
find it exactly as it should 
be, and you will be pleased 
to have his confirmation. 
He may make valuable 
suggestions which, if given 
effect, will aid production, 
and in many cases will 
definitely reduce current 
consumption and therefore 
save fuel. You are invited 
to write to-day for details. 


BTH RESEARCH AIDS INDUSTRY 
BTH Research Laboratories have made an in- 
tensive study of both the physical and psycho- 
logical aspects of lighting in wartime industry, 
and their knowledge and experience are at the 
disposal of the principals of industrial under- 

takings through the 


MAZDA 


Industrial Lighting Advisory Service 


THE BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON CO., LTD., CROWN HOUSE, 
ALOWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2 


M.3972 
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i itude was non-committal ; it neither endorsed 
—— 4 the Polish interpretation. It seemed, therefore, 
reasonable to assume that, whatever the legal Niceties of 
the problem, Moscow envisaged a compromise solution in 
the form of a negotiated adjustment of frontiers. Recent 
developments have at least put a question mark on this 
assumption. The Soviet press waged a campaign against 
the Poles. The charge was made by the Ukrainian 
deputy to the Supreme Soviet, M. Korneichuk, that the 
Poles aim at extending their frontiers into the Soviet 
Ukraine, 2 charge which is, in fact, post-dated by more 
than twenty years. In support of the accusation, M. 
Korneichuk quoted some Polish papers published in this 
country, especially some oppositional weeklies, which had 
criticised General Sikorski for his failure to secure an 
explicit Soviet recognition of Poland’s pre-war frontiers in 
the 1941 agreement. M. Korneichuk is perhaps the most 
popular army writer in Russia, and his words carry weight 
in military circles. In its turn, the Polish official reaction 
to M. Korneichuk’s sally was unduly nervous. The Polish 
Government allowed itself to be dragged into an untimely 
frontier discussion in public, and made a strong statement 
of its unconditional adherence to the status quo of 1939. 

This statement was unfortunately timed to coincide with 
the successful effort made by the British Ambassador to 
Moscow, Sir Archibald Clark-Kerr, to secure a personal 
conversation between Premier Stalin and M. Romer, the 
Polish Ambassador. The Polish statement was met by a 
strong official Soviet counter-statement. Soon  after- 
wards, the appointment of M. Korneichuk to the post of 
Vice-Commissar of Foreign Affairs followed. This demon- 
strative gesture, for the time being, brought the crisis to a 
climax: the Soviet Government has made it clear that it 
sticks to the “ Ribbentrop-Molotov frontier,” which it 
apparently renounced in 1941. For the time, silence was 
plainly best for all concerned. — 

But later developments did not unfortunately tend 
to mitigate the controversy. The “ uncompromising ° 
chauvinist sections of the Polish colonies in London and 
New York attempted to exert pressure on General 
Sikorski’s Government, and some of the Polish papers have 
thought it fit to make a display of hysterical Sovietophobia. 
In Moscow, on the other hand, an unrepresentative group 
of Polish Communists and Communist sympathisers has 
launched the so-called Society of Polish Patriots, and the 
polemical articles of their paper, Free Poland, were echoed 
by Izvestia and Pravda. At the’ same time, it was confirmed 
by M. Litvinov that two foremost Polish Jewish Socialist 
leaders, Henryk Erlich and Victor Adler (both well-known 
anti-Nazi politicians and members of the Executives of the 
Socialist and Trade-Union Internationals), have been 
executed in Russia on a charge of Fifth Column activities. 
On the Polish side, there is the natural but unbalanced 
anxiety of people who fought because they refused to 
cede Danzig to Hitler, and who are now in danger of 
losing more than half their pre-war territory to Russia. 
On both sides, extremist pressure groups have exerted 4 
harmful influence In this country, certain English papers. 
despite an official recommendation to desist, have continued 
to publicise only one side of the case—which makes 1 
essential that both sides should be stated, even though total 
silence would be preferable. The question on which the 
future of Polish-Soviet relations may to some extent 
depend is whether the more moderate and co-operative ten- 
dencies among both, the Russians and the Poles, succeed in 
regaining the upper hand. Whatever the pros and cons of the 
Ukrainian problem, one in which neither the Russian nor 
the Polish record is by any means spotless, Poland’s tragic 
réle in this war deserves friendly consideration by 1 
eastern neighbour and ally. 


Decay of French 
Industries 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


FROM March 1, 1943, the demarcation boundary betwec? 
the two zones of the German occupation of France we 
been open for civilian traffic. No permits are now needs 
to cross from one zone into the other. Restrictions © 
traffic in the Nord and in the Pas de Calais have bee 


_telaxed, and the French-Belgian frontier has come unde! 


the control of the French police and of the French Custom* 
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officials. Laval used the occasion to announce to the French 
yet one more triumph of his collaborationist policy. But the 
gift has been made to Vichy at a time when it can no 
longer make use of it, at least economically. Some time ago, 
the obliteration of the demarcation line might perhaps have 
served to eliminate some anomalies in the French economy. 
At present, however, the commercial traffic between the 
two zones can hardly be increased appreciably. The free 
distribution of goods throughout the country means very 
little when both the volume of goods and the transport 
available are grossly inadequate. In fact, the first weeks 
since the opening of the demarcation boundary have brought 
great congestion and confusion in passenger railway traffic. 
In appeals to the public to refrain from travelling, it was 
officially pointed out that the present rolling stock of the 
French railways is only half of what it used to be before 
the war, and of this half a very large proportion has to 
meet the needs of German military traffic. It is safe to 
assume that only one quarter of the pre-war rolling stock 
can now be used by the French themselves. Motor traffic 
has been completely paralysed. Only 10 per cent of the road 
garages are still open, and their customers are much more 
frequently German officers than French civilians. How the 
paralysis of transport should be dealt with is discussed in 
the press uninterruptedly. The switch-over to water trans- 
port is repeatedly recommended, apparently with no effect. 
The available stock of river vessels is very small, and it 
cannot be much increased. The traffic difficulties in the 
district of Paris have been strikingly illustrated by the sug- 
gestion recently made that underground trains should be 
used for the distribution of food in the capital. 

The shortage of fuel is the basic factor which, together 

with the shortages of all essential raw materials, deter- 
mines the industrial position. The Germans have now 
openly admitted the failure of their plan to increase the 
French coal output. A scheme, it now appears, was worked 
out at the beginning of 1941 which envisaged the stepping 
up of output to 65 million tons. France’s pre-war production 
was about 45 million tons—the increase by 20 millions was 
intended to make good the cessation of British imports. 
The German press attributes the failure of the scheme to 
the shortage of pit props, to the inadequate number of 
miners and to the lower productivity of the individual 
miner. The present output is, therefore, certainly lower than 
it was before the war, although some German reports claim . 
that it has been maintained at the pre-war level. Some time 
ego it was, with the customary advertisement, announced 
that new coal deposits had been discovered in central and 
southern France. There has, however, been no indication 
that the discovery has been followed up by effective ex- 
ploitation, and the shortage of labour in the old mining 
districts in the north will not allow a transfer of miners 
to the south. The distribution of the current coal output 
has been entirely controlled by the occupation authorities 
and subordinated to the needs of the German war economy. 
The output of hydro-electrical energy has also been at a 
low level, as has been shown by the recurrent announce- 
ments about the closing down of electricity consuming 
establishments and by the progressive curtailment of the 
consumption of current. 
_ The fuel crisis has led to intensive timber felling. The 
timber industry has lost 75 per cent of its trained labour ; 
but the number of workers employed in it has been in- 
creased five times since the armistice. (It was 50,000 in 1940 
and 250,000 in 1942.) Last year’s output was 32 million cubic 
metres of wood, of which a very high percentage was fire- 
wood. The exploitation of the stock of wood has grown to 
an extent that creates a grave danger to French forestry. 
According to Radio Paris, 10 million hectares of French 
woodland are threatened with devastation, and last year’s 
teafforestation covered not more than 10,000 hectares. 


The Return of the Sabot 


The famous French shoe industry has now become a 
very important consumer of wood. The programme of foot- 
Wear production in 1943 consists of the following items: 
8.5 million pairs of leather or rubber soled shoes, 16 million 
Pairs of shoes with wooden soles, 7.5 million pairs of clogs 
and 1.5 million pairs of other wooden shoes. In the 
meantime, the use of rubber for footwear has been almost 
totally forbidden, and as the supply of leather has been 
very small after the drying up of North African imports, 
the number of wooden. soles will probably become even 

or ke 


The position is not much better in textiles. The stock 
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of raw materials available for 1943 is 120,000 tons, compared 
with a peacetime annual consumption of 470,000 tons. 
Cotton, of which France imported some 220,000 tons a year 
before the war, is no longer available; it is replaced by 
artificial silk and cellwool, of which 65,000 tons are available 
to meet this year’s consumption. The factories which pro- 
duce workers’ overalls have been given priority in the 
allocation of raw materials. The first claim on the overalls 
goes to the workers of the Todt organisation as well as to 
those who are transferred to Germany under the reléve. 
Vichy has, apparently, not only to supply slave labour to 
the conqueior ; it has also to send the slaves in their working 
clothes. The concentration of the textile industry has 
resulted in a reduction in the number of textile factories 
from 12,000 to 8-9,000. The output of the. Lyon silk 
industries is, according to some sources, about 10 per cent 
of the pre-war volume. 


The Metal Tax 


Unul 1942, the iron and steel, motor car and aircraft 
industries still worked at full capacity for German orders. 
Nothing has been published about the present position in 
those branches of industry. There is, of course, no reason 
to assume that the Germans have given up the exploitation 
of the French armament factories. But the extent to which 
they use them seems to have diminished. The supply of 
iron seems to be not large enough to feed both the German 
and French industries. French iron production has recently 
been radically concentrated—only six foundries have been 
allowed to continue (the Lorraine industries are, of course, 
no longer officially considered as French). The stock of non- 
ferrous metals, too, has been exhausted ; copper, tin and 
nickel have disappeared. An important exception is 
bauxite, in which France has been one of the world’s 
principal producers. The shortage of all sorts of metals has 
been responsible for the imposition of the “metal tax,” 
which will surely become a classic curiosity of modern 
taxation. Certain categories of taxpayers are compelled to 
pay fixed percentages of their taxes in one of the metals in 
short supply: iron, copper, bronze, tin, nickel, etc. The 
“taxation value” of the respective metals is assessed 
according to intricate tables composed along the lines of 
“marginal utility.” 

The reduction in the activities of the metal industries 
can also be deduced from the scope of the reléve. Accord- 
ing to a Swiss estimate, the number of French workers 
transferred to Germany, including the 1943 quotas, is 
750,000, of whom at least 300,000 -are skilled workers, The 
total is probably too high; the official figure given by 
Vichy is 500,000; yet the figure of skilled workers is 
not likely to be very much exaggerated. Until recently 
the rel¢ve was mainly applied to skilled metal workers, and 
it is clear that the transfer of so high a proportion of skilled 
labour from the French metallurgical plants would have 
been impracticable had not the employment of those plants 
been deliberately and.drastically reduced. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Fair Deal for Railways 


AST year, British railways earned nearly £40 millions 
more than the standard revenues to which they were 
entitled (if they could earn them) under the 1921 Act, and 
£46 million more than the fixed annual rental to which 
they are entitled under the revised wartime agreement of 
1941. This is not an agreeable spectacle for the average 
railway equity stockholder. The grapes are there, and they 


are sweet ; but they are out of reach. His spokesmen tell | 


him to exert his influence in the constituencies since, it 
would appear, this issue of larger incomes for railway stock- 
holders overrides the party truce; and railway chairmen 
have been bluntly told of his sense of grievance at having 
to bear “a special burden.” 

Even the spokesmen, however, appear to realise that the 
chances of basic revision of the I94I agreement are ex- 
tremely slender. They are content:to record their protest 
in the expectation that the post-war railway settlement— 
and, in particular, the relations between rail and road trans- 
port—will show some recognition of the special wartime 
services of the railways and of the modest participation of 
stockholders in their fruits. This is at least a more re- 
spectable line of argument than could be found for the 
1940 agreement, which drove railwaymen and railway stock- 
holders into an unholy partnership to raise costs and 
revenues. Both sides have improved their lot during the 
war, though there is no fixed wage fund for railway workers 
like the fixed earnings fund for stockholders. Undoubtedly, 
some part of the stockholders’ soreness is due to the fact 
that the rental agreement has radically changed the balance 
of bargaining power in wage negotiations in favour of the 
unions, and at the same time has deprived the marginal 
stockholder of any wartime equity. 

The 1942 Pool estimates are indeed a stockholder’s pipe- 
dream. The Pool net revenue amounts to £89,126,000; in 

1940 it was £42,763,000, after praqvision for war damage. 
The following table gives the figures for the past three 
years—the 1940 figures are not strictly comparable :— 




















In £000's 
9490 =| S(t | 1942 
Receipts— | 
NO ss na 5560s dn seee seas 104,785 132,106 163,544 
ce cccnlbt econ can cece 140,498 | 158,826 176.658 
Miscellancous. ........22.2000 | 2,709 2,903 3,285 
ee | 9a7,992 =| «203,835 =| = (343,487 
Expenditure ................... 203,480° | 226,636 251,715 
Net Receipts................... | 44512 | «67,199 | ~—=«9t, 772 
Net Pool Revenue ............. 42,763 | 62,125 ‘ 89,126 








* Includes provision for war damage. 


Two points are especially noticeable in these figures. The 
first is, the spectacular growth in passenger receipts, which 
far outstrips the growth in freight receipts, great though 
that is. Last year, passenger takings accounted for about 
48 per cent of traffic receipts, compared with 43 per cent in 
1940, and 44 per cent in 1937. This is a rough comparison, 
which ignores the effect of London Transport’s returns in 
the Pool estimate. Making all allowance for the large part 
which the transport of Service personnel plays in these 
results, they illustrate the old railway principle that higher 
passenger loadings are the most efficacious way of increasing 
net receipts. 

The second point is the remarkable improvement in the 
operating, ratio, that is, in the proportion of gross receipts 
that is absorbed by operating expenses. The average figure 
for the four main lines in 1937—a moderate pre-war year— 
was 80 per cent. It was 82 per cent for the 5 controlled 
undertakings in 1940, 77 per cent in 1941, and 73 per cent 
last year. But it would be most dangerous to suppose that 
this trend has become a permanent feature of railway 
operation. The maximum capacity at which the railways 


can operate in wartime is well beyond the optimum capacity 
of peacetime. Passengers have been crowded on drastically 
reduced services, and cheap fares withdrawn—both cond}. 
tions which the railways could not afford to impose in peace. 
time, even if they wished. Private traders, taking second 
place to essential wartime traffic, have tolerated the handling 
of their consignments on the basis of efficient waggon load. 
ing rather than speed of delivery, and exceptional rates for 
freight have been curtailed. 

In short, the railways in wartime—and then only— 
operate as a virtual monopoly. Quite apart from the increase 
in passenger and freight working directly due to the war, 
they could almost certainly earn their standard revenues 
under peacetime working if the same apparatus of contro! 
were to exist. To regard the 1942 Pool results as having any 
relevance to the normal earning capacity of the railways, 
Or aS supporting any claim that stockholders have been 
unjustly treated, is to ignore the special conditions of war- 
time operation. The results are due to the sacrifices of rail- 
way users, and to the state, which is, after all, responsible 
for the creation of the wartime traffics. In these circum- 
stances, it seems reasonable enough that the financial ad- 
vantages should accrue to the state, and that the stock- 
holders’ equitable reward should remain based, very 
roughly, on a fixed rental related to normal earning ex- 
pectations, plus a modest douceur. 

What relevance, then, have the figures to a post-war rail- 
way settlement? Suggestions are sometimes heard that the 
wartime results should be used in computing the basis of 
compensation, if and when the railways are nationalised 
after the war. This begs the question whether the 
nationalisation of railways is desirable ; it is, in fact, a dead 
issue, buried by Lord Keynes in 1926. It is most improbable 
that any improvement in railway efficiency would result 
from nationalisation, or that the purchase price would be 
limited to a strict capitalisation of the railways’ normal ex- 
pectation of earning power. Both as taxpayer and traveller, 
the citizen would almost certainly lose by nationalisation. 
There is probably quite sufficient control of the railways 
“natural monopoly” in normal times to satisfy the public 
interest. Suggestions of nationalisation, therefore, must be 
suspect, whether they come from politicians or from stock- 
holders who have lost faith in their equity and would prefe: 
a gilt-edged holding instead. 

Stockholders have been told that post-war transport 
gestions are being actively considered by their boards, but 

ere are, as yet, only a few hints of the direction which 
these discussions are taking. “Co-ordination” of rail and 
road transport is the keynote, and it means, in plain terms, 
agreement between the two sides of the industry to ensure 
‘that the railways enjoy better loading conditions, and gt! 
a bigger proportion of high-class freight traffic. It is 3 
problem that was being ‘slowly tackled before the war 
road-rail discussions.. Whether a mutually satisfactory 
“Square Deal” could have been worked out then is im- 
poss'ble to guess. It may be a good deal more difficult 1 
work out after the war, so long as road transport services 
are free from restriction, and so long as traders are free © 
send goods by rail or road as they wish. Standardisation of 
road and rail rates would not be sufficient in itself, but 
standardisation of rates, coupled with control of users, cou! 
bind th's country to a transport monopoly which might 
well choke the arteries of trade. ; 

No transport agreement, whether voluntary or imposed 
by Statute, can be acceptable which fails to ensure che? 
and efficient transport. No railway stockholder who holds 
other views should run the risk of retaining his holding 
He should judge the present by the rental agreement, 
refuse to contemplate the future the rosy spectacles 


of the 1942 Pool results. As for the passenger and tradet, 

let him bear with his present difficulties and watch the 

future. He was vociferous enouch after the last war, and 
turn to protest may come again. 
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Finance and Banking 


The Foreign Exchange Market 


The official publication of the proposals for an Inter- 
national Clearing Union has eased many anxieties in 
foreign exchange and banking circles. Earlier hints that the 
Keynes scheme involved a system of multilateral clearing— 
as in effect it does—had given rise to fears that it envisaged 
the establishment of a clearing office in each country 
through which all foreign payments would have to be 
canalised. A highly academic and unrealistic scheme pro- 
posing such a multilateral clearing system had recently 
received surprising attention in the City and there had been 
an altogether unfounded tendency to confuse this scheme 
with Keynes’, because they both used the same terms to 
depict vastly different things. The Keynes scheme would, 
in fact, involve the least possible interference with the 
existing mechanism of the foreign exchange market or with 
the organisation and functions of international banking. 
Each national foreign exchange market would continue to 
function, with such degrees of control as its authorities 
thought fit, quite independently of the Clearing Union. It 
would only be the relatively small hard core of uncleared 
balances arising out of the operations of the open market 
which would be cleared through the Union by the centrai 
banks of the countries concerned. The Keynes plan even 
provides scope for free dealings in gold. Central banks 
would be entitled to retain their separate gold reserves 
and ship gold to one another, provided they did not pay a 


' price above the parity indicated by the ratio of their 


currency to the bancor. The White Paper even suggests 
that gold might be put into circulation by any country 
desiring to do so, though such a step would inevitably 
restrict the scope for changes in exchange parities, provision 
for which is an essential part of the plan. 


* * x 


‘*The Practices of the Goldsmiths ”’ 


One false note in the White Paper on the Keynes 
scheme is the claim that this is the first real attempt to 
apply the “ banking principle” to international payments, 
and the accompanying assertion that in the matter of pay- 
ments between countries the world has never got away 
from the practices of the seventeenth century goldsmiths. 
This is pérhaps an odd statement to come on such high 
authority, and from London, of all places. It is probable 
that nowhere has the banking principle been applied more 
effectively than it was in the mechanism of the pre-1914 
gold standard, hinged on the operations of the London 
capital market. Every commercial country of importance 
kept funds in London, while in their turn London bankers 
and acceptance houses extended their facilities throughout 
ihe world. Britain was the main creditor nation; but by 
its free trade policy and willingness and ability to lend 
abroad on short and long term, it kept her net balances of 
payments very near to equilibrium. There was a highly 
integrated international foreign exchange market which 
allowed arbitrage to follow minute differences in interest 
rates and international security prices in sych centres as 
London, Paris, Amsterdam, Brussels, Berlin and New York. 
The result was that the immobilisation of international 
credit through gold movements was kept down to a 
minimum. International shipments of bullion were, even in 
years of crisis, a minute fraction of the total international 
monetary turnover. It is true that the world fell sadly away 
from the achievements of this efficient mechanism. After 
1920, America became the main creditor, and, for a variety 
of reasons, not all of its own choosing, decided to take its 
credits in gold, which became sterilised in its banking 
system with disastrous result to the balance of world 
€conomy. But this advent of the dark ages in monetary 
affairs should not obscure the fact that they had been pre- 
ceded by a long period of comparatively high civilisation. 
What the Clearing Union may hope to achieve is to re- 

'scover, centralise and systematise the application of the 
ng principle to international payments. 


* * * 
More. Bills for Market * 


During the past week there has been a complete 
Teturn to credit abundance after the exceptional spasm of 


stringency experienced in the previous week. That inter- 
esting departure from the normal ease was to some extent 
an aftermath of the special measures taken to maintain the 
position exceptionally easy during London’s Wings for 
Victory week ; but it was also a result of the peculiar dis- 
tribution of the Treasury bill issue. In the past few days 
the position, helped by the previous week’s heavy special 
buying of bills, has again eased, though the market obtained 
the more normal allotment of 30 per cent of the £75 
millions of bills that were tendered for on Friday of last 
week. This. week the tender for Treasury bills is being 
raised to £80 millions, another indication of the desire of 
the authorities to restore to the Treasury bill issue some of 
the elasticity hich it has for so long lost to the Treasury 
deposit receipt issue. This week’s TDR payments 
amounted to £70 millions, against which there were 
nominal maturities of £50 millions, of which an appreciable 
amount had been pre-encashed. In spite of this net floating 
debt borrowing, the Bank return shows a small increase of 
£165,000 in bankers’ deposits, maintaining them at the 
comfortable level of £144,510,000. 


* * * 


Dollar Devaluation 


The question of the United States President’s powers 
to change the gold value of the dollar is again attracting 
attention. This has led to all kinds of rumours of a further 
devaluation of the currency—rumours which have done 
good service to the speculative activity in gold shares. The 
monetary powers vested in the President have their roots in 
two laws, the Agricultural Adjustment Act of May, 1933, 
and the Gold Reserve Act of February, 1934. The first 
gave the President power to fix by proclamation the weight 
of the gold and silver dollar 

at such amounts as he finds necessary . . . to stabilise 

domestic prices or to protect foreign commerce against the 

adverse effect of depreciated foreign currencies. 
But this discretionary power was limited, as regards the 
gold dollar, to a devaluation of 50 per cent. The Gold 
Reserve Act put an upper limit to the powers of changing 
the value of the gold dollar, this ceiling being 60 per cent 
of the old gold contents of the dollar. These powers were 
extended from time to time, the last occasion being an Act 
approved in June, 1941, which put the expiry of the Presi- 
dent’s devaluation powers forward to June 30, 1943,” unless 
the President shall sooner declare the existing emergency 
ended.” The emergency is far from ended and the adminis- 
tration is again seeking for an extension of its monetary 
powers. The fact that this question is coming up for con- 
sideration at the present time has become mixed up with 
the discussion of the various international currency stabili- 
sation plans now before the American and British publics. 
It should be noted that the “ unitas” of the United States 
Treasury scheme is based not on the dollar, but on gold, 
the unit of account being equal to the weight of gold 
of ten present-day dollars, i.e., 137 1/7 grains of fine gold. 
Under this scheme, the United States would have to give 
greater statutory permanence to the possibility of changes 
in the gold content of the dollar than those provided by 
existing legislation. The scheme makes definite provisions 
for changes in the value of member currencies in terms of 
the unitas, i., of gold, given the required four-fifths 


majority of the Board of the proposed international 
authority. 
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Investment 


Higher Equity Yields 


The story sketched last week on the basis of the sensi- 
tive indices of The Financial News can now be filled in 
from the fuller figures of The Actuaries’ Investment Index. 
This shows a renewed rise in all the main sections of 
industrial equities except miscellaneous, which has been 
brought down by the weakness of brewery shares. Further, 
last month’s improvement more than offsets the February 
decline and all sections, including miscellaneous, are above 
the end-January level. The really interesting point is, how- 
ever, that, this rise notwithstanding, the main sections, again 
excluding miscellaneous, show a rise in yields. This can 
only mean that dividend payments have been increasing, 
and that the rise in the general level of prices has failed to 
keep pace with this higher level of distributions. In detail, 
the improvements in prices on the month are not quite what 
was expected. Despite the recent setback, aircraft shares 
have risen further without the assistance of larger payments, 
while building materials, cotton shares and gas stocks also 
madé important contributions to the net gain. Electrical 
distribution stocks were, however, down by some 4 per 
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Group and Number } | 
of Securities Mar. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. | Feb. | Mar. 
31, | 26, 23, 30, 31, | 23, 30, 
1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1942 | 1943 | 1943: 

. : : 

24% Consols ......--. 147-5 | 146-5 | 146-3 | 146-2) 3-02 | 3.05} 3-05 
Home Corpns. (4) ..... 141-3 | 145-0 | 144-6 | 143-8 | 3-30/ 3-22] 3-24 
Insurance (10).......- 99-5 | 102-6 | 101-0} 99-1, 4-09/ 4-10] 4-20 
Investment Trusts (9). | 37-2) 41-2] 43-1) 44-9/ 6-15) 5-33) 5-10 
Aircraft Mnfg. (5) ..... 49-1} 70-5| 70-4) 72-4/11-12| 763| 7-39 
Building Mats. (6)... - 63-0 | 87-1| 85-0) 88-4| 4-30/ 3-46| 3-33 
Elec. Light & Power (16) | 108-5 | 117-9 | 120-2 | 115-6 | 4-33 | 3-91 | 4-04 
Ma ce aiebaxesees 69-3} 89-3} 88-8/ 91-0, 3-35; 3-04! 3-08 
Total Productive (90)... | 60-6 | 76:2) 75-8| 76-4(\° 5-26| 4-48| 4-52 
Total Distributive (29).. | 45°9| 65°83] 65°3| 66-1| 4:94) 3-93! 4-16 
Breweries (20) ....-.-. 113-3 | 137-0 | 137-6 | 135-9] 5-16| 4-50! 4-52 
Total Miscellaneous (40)| 68-1 | 81:0) 81-4] 81:2) 505) 4:29) 4-29 

industrials— | 
(All Glasses) (159)... | 58.8 | 74.7| 74.4 78.9) 5.15! 4.33) 4.40 

| 











cent on the talk of grouping and eventual nationalisation. 
Outside the industrial list, there was a further sharp fall 
of some 2 per cent in insurance shares, which now stand 
below the level of a year ago. If the month brought a 
widening of the yield margin between equities and fixed 
interest, it also witnessed a continuance of the narrowing of 
margins within that category. Gilt-edged were stable to firm 
on the month, but home corporations fell, while there was 
a further improvement in debentures in the productive 
industrial group and a rise in preference shares in both that 
and the distributive group. The rise in equity yields 
strengthens the view that prices existing two months ago 
fully discounted any improvement then in sight. There may 
well be some more results which are slightly better than 
their predecessors, and a further improvement in distribu- 
tions on the scale of last month might start a fresh buying 
wave of modest importance. 


* * * 


The Vested Shares 


The statements of the Prime Minister and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer have not entirely relieved the 
anxiety of those who were perturbed by the Short Brothers 
vesting and other Government acquisitions. Mr Churchill’s 
statement that he could not conceive that the Government 
would embark upon a policy of nationalising the aircraft in- 
dustry without consulting, not only the House, but the 
country is reassuring. It indicates that no break with con- 
stitutional procedure is in contemplation. But the sugges- 
tion that a new and developing industry such as this may 
be nationalised has aroused concern. There was no answer 
to the particular question whether the Government, without 
proceeding to nationalisation, might elect to run individual 
companies. There would, of course, be nothing objection- 
able if this happened, provided that such companies should 
operate on an identical footing with those privately owned 
—which would not be easy to ensure. Very properly, it has 
now been stated that there is no intention to use wartime 
powers to prejudice unjustly any existing firm or their 


shareholders. But the investor and the industrialist ar. 
naturally «concerned less with the intention than with the 
effect. The fact that a host of anomalies and minor jp. 
justices, caused inevitably by a mass of hastily created laws 
and regulations, are borne with little complaint justifies 
those who bear them in asking for a full explanation. §); 
Kingsley Wood’s replies did not carry this particular matte; 
much further. It is scarcely necessary to give holders of 
vested shares a receipt, since their holdings are in any case 
on record. The plain fact is that the Government has yet 
taken no decision as to post-war policy. 


* * * 


Valuation of Assets 


The correct method of valuing assets in company 
balance-sheets has been for decades a matter of dispute 
among accountants and others. In the past, the problem 
has usually been approached purely from the standpoint of 
the shareholder, and the object has been to ensure that 
there should be no distribution of capital as profit. With 
the emergence of the idea that the state should take a hand 
in evening out the trade cycle, there has arisen a desire 
that industry should make its own contribution, and the old 
problem of valuation—in this particular case, valuation of 
inventories—is taken up from the standpoint of influencing 
the trade cycle by Mr K. Lacey in The Accountant. He 
maintain’ that, under existing systems of accounting, a rise 
in book values of stock-in-trade due to a rise in prices 
would be considered as profit of the period and distributed 
as such. This, of course, tends to raise prices higher than 
they would be if the distribution were cut to a figure at 
which the maintenance of the physical volume of stock 
were assured, other balance-sheet items being unchanged. 
Correspondingly, when prices are falling, there would be 
an under-distribution resulting in an acceleration of the 
deflationary process. It had been commonly assumed that, 
while the valuation process was as described, special provi- 
sions were made, not explicitly, but by additions to reserves. 
But if this is not so, or if the true facts of the case were 
not understood, the case for a revision of outlook is over- 
whelming. Mr Lacey goes on to make a specific suggestion 
as to the future. This is that industry should be required, 
after the post-war restocking, to set up a reserve, free of 
income tax and EPT, to cover the wartime rise in the cost 
of stocks at the level existing either before the war or after 
the restocking, whichever was lower. If prices fell, the 
relevant amount would be withdrawn from this fund, and, 
when they rose, the fund would be increased out of the 
company’s resources to cover the increase. Evidently, such 
a practice would be a valuable stabilising factor, but it is 
not clear that the state can be expected to shoulder the bulk 
of the burden of replacing any capital of existing concerns 
which has been lost in this particular way during the war. 
The demand for replacement of fixed assets would be at 
least as difficult to resist. The whole problem needs detailed 
study, and all that can be said at this stage is that one must 
reconstruct first those concerns which are capable of making 
the largest contribution to reconstruction. It will also be 
necessary to make arrangements for new entrants into 
industry. , 


* « 2 


Doulton’s Accounts 


In presenting the accounts of Doulton and Company 
for the past year, the chairman, Mr L. J. E Hooper, draws 
attention to changes in: the form of the accounts with 
results which, it is claimed, give the clearest possible 
picture of the company’s affairs, within the necessary 
limitations of published accounts. These accounts have in 
many respects been above average for some years past 
and of late have been improved almost yearly. They 0 3 
long way towards itemisation of both assets and liabilities ; 
the convenient modern practice’ of deducting current 
liabilities from working capital is followed, and the former 
include all appropriations, whether sanctioned or 10, 
which should be placed under that category. Further, tx 
liability on January 1, 1943, is separately stated from future 
provisions and the latter are included under allocated 
reserves, which are separated from those available for 
general purposes. The former include depreciation, but ! 
1S a retrograde step that this is no longer split between 
depreciation on land and buildings and that on plant and 
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learly presented. Unfortunately, the profit and loss account, 
Cc 


aps, up to average, falls very far short of 
although, erate. No company statement will be truly 
— ois until it includes a trading account which shows, 
* a what was spent on materials, wages and power. 
at you does not even give details of whence the profit 
pg te or of administrative charges. It is, in fact, only 
= ropriation account, with the addition of directors’ 
- — 4 non-recurring item. Even the occasional transfers 
a superannuation are not explained. The company, 
whose earned percentage dropped from over 30 for 1937 
to 2 three years later, did much better last year. The profit 
was more than three times as large as in 1940. The ordinary 
dividend is maintained at 5 per cent, with a small margin 
to spare after providing £20,000 for deferred repairs and 
half that sum for staff superannuation, against nothing in 
either case last year. The board has decided to distribute, 
out of capital reserve, a scrip bonus of equal amount. 


* w * 


Mexican Bond Payments 


The agreement between the Mexican Government and 
the International Committee of Bankers on Mexico for 
modified resumption of service on the direct external debt 
from the beginning of 1943 has now been put into effect. 
Funds adequate to meet the payments specified under the 
agreement were received in time to honour the April Ist 
coupons. This news was followed by a number of frac- 
tional rises in the market prices of the leading Mexican 
issues. The 5 per cent Consolidated External Gold Loan, 
1899, now stands at around 18 and the 6 per cent ten-year 
Treasury Notes, 1913, Series “ A,” at around 20. The im- 
provement in quotations is, of course, evidence of the earlier 
lack of market confidence that the specified payments would 
materialise. The low level of prices still reflects general 
dissatisfaction with the terms of the agreement under which 
the Mexican Government has eliminated all interest due in 
the years 1923-42 inclusive, by purchase at depressed prices 
of the interest obligations in those years at 1 per cent of 
face value. Under the present scheme, the.secured debt is 
to be retired in the course of the next twenty years and 
interest payments in the meanwhile will be met by 
annuities. It appears that the total sum initially to be paid 
out in interest will amount to pesas 10 million, but this 
will, of course, decline as retirement is effected. In addition 
to the § per cent state loan of 1899 and the 6 per cent ten- 
year notes, British investors also have important interests in 
the 4 per cent External Gold Loan, 1910. Recent negotia- 
tions on the question of the external debt have not raised 
the investors’ faith in Mexico’s willingness to pay. 


* * x 


Capital Issues in 1943 


In the first quarter of the year, capital issues calculated 
on the “ New Basis,” which includes issues by “ permission 
to deal,” were some £30 million lower than in the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1942. The customary capital issue tables 
printed in the next column show that the whole of the fall 
took place in Government issues, at £459,040,900 against 
(493,120,000. Compared with the total of £327,871,340 
raised in the fourth quarter of last year, there is, however, 
a substantial recovery in Government issues amounting [0 
some £132 million. In both years, these figures were, of 
course, swelled by the special influences of savings cam- 
Paign boosts—warships and wings for victory weeks. It is, 
however, possible that the downward trend in Government 
borrowing, excluding floating debt and tax certificates, 
Which became evident during ihe course of 1942, has now 
been decisively reversed and is in the process of moving 
to new high levels. Compared with the totals of a year 
4g0, Savings Certificates have yielded more than £5,000;000 
more, and all series of National War Bonds nearly 
£4,000,000 more. The decline in the sales of 3 per cent 
Defence Bonds continues. The first quarter total of these 
is only some £35 million, £17 million less than in 1942. 

¢ is also a considerable drop in sales of 3 per cent 
Savings Bonds, which brought in £167,415,115 against 
£193,194,506. The total of unofficial issues, although more 
three times that of a year ago, is still only £6,585,000. 
The largest issue was that of ordinary capital to a nomina 
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ent. It is also a pity that the company does not state 
t of sales and additions, but merely the net figure 
together, since this makes it impossible to keep 
ck of the rate of depreciation provided. For the rest, all 
ax formation given is excellently arranged and very 


total of £2,962,238 by Lancashire Steel, which represented 
only a transfer of ownership. United British Oilfields of 
Trinidad has increased its 5 per cent debentures by 
£750,000, and there have been numerous small issues in the 
miscellaneous section. Helped by the removal of the ban 
On conversions, the industrial total for the last three months 
amounted to £10,482,751 against £4,002,059. 

_TABLE I—Totat Borrow1nG (MILLION / 

































































“ British 
First Total 
Quarter pa 2mpi “orei ota - 
A i oteeed eames *Home | ae Empire | Foreign Issues | /"4ices 
ment COrpo- | Others | 3, 
rations | — 
aS 
By Direct Public Offer (Old Basis) pa 
ot  eE | 85°38} 1:0) 47-6) 134-4) 21-6) 13-0 { 169 ‘0 | 
1940 ...........] 371-8] Nil | 0-7 | 372-5} O-1] Nil | 372-6 30 
194] 327-3 | Nil Nil 327-3 | 2:5] Nil 329 -8 190 
1942 -| 493-1 Nil Nil Nil | Nil | Nil 493-1 292 
SER 459-0 Nil | 0-21 459-21 Nil | Nil | 459-2! $97 
Including ‘‘ Permission to Deal ” (New Basis) we 
a 3:0] 3:8) 57-4) 64:21 9+] 1-4 | 74-7 106 
| oa | | ye D 
en, Ee 371-8 | Nil 4-6 | 376-4 0-4) Nil 376 -8 505 
ee 327-3 | Nil | Nil | 397-3 } 2:9] Nil 330 +2 442 
DS cress --| 493-1} Nil | 1-8) 494-9) 0-2! 0-1] 495-2] 663 
_ aaa | 459-0) Nil | 58) 464-8) 0-8] Nil | 465-6] 693 
i | 
* Including County and Public Board Loans. 
___Tasie Il—Torar CoMPANY IssuES (MILLION £) 
: Old Basis New Basis 
First : 
Quarter of | ¥ 
Years 1940 | 1941 1942 | 1943 | 1940 | 1941 1942 1943 
het ts SS tt 
Debentures .. Nil Nil Nil Nil 1-0 0-2 0-1 3-7 
Preference pee 0-1 Nil Nil Nil 0-3 Nil 0-2 0-6 
Ordinary ...... 0-6 2-5 Nil 0-1 3°7 2-7 1-8 4-2 
Total .....| 0-7 | 2-5 | Nil | 0-1 | 5-0 | 29 Jaafles 


TABLE III—ANaLysis or NEw CAPITAL APPLICATIONS 
(Excluding Conversions) 





1943 | (1942 | "1943 


| 


Old Basis New Basis 
| 
First | First First First 
| Quarter | Quarter | Quarter Quarter 
| 1942 





£ | £ £ £ 
British Government Loans | 493,120,000 459,040,900 | 493,120,000 | 459,040,900 
Mines Nil Nil | 21,000 Nil 











Breweries and Distilleries Nil Nil Nil 64,900 
ee it iertinties Nil Nil } *27,000 | 750,000 
Coal, Iron and Steel ..... Nil Nil | 197,900 3,793,100 
Stores and Traders ...... Nil Nil 178,300 92,100 
ali aaa Nil Nil | 1,181,800 Nil 
Electric Light .......... Nil | Nil Nil 131,200 
Manufacturing and Miscel. Nil 136,200 | 528,300 1,753,700 
| } 
| ee 493,120,000 | 459,177,100 | 495,254,300 | 465,625,900 
| 











Company Notes 


John Summers’ Expansion 


The preliminary statement of John Summers & Sons, 
steel-sheet producers, reveals a further substantial improve- 
ment in trading profit for 1942 from £874,494 to 
£1,066,253, against only £553,590 in 1940. ‘Taxation and 
war damage insurance together require £541,589 against 
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£480,588 in the previous year, when tax alone took 
£425,000. Since war damage assessments have been sub- 
stantially reduced over the past year, the latest tax liability 
cannot fall far short of £500,000. The payments on the 
“A” and “B” ordinary shares are raised 2} points each, 
to 8} and 4} per cent respectively, thereby restoring the 
1939 distribution. Provided that no new charge has to be 
met, earnings should be adequate for the repetition of the 
transfer of £140,000 made to general reserve in 1941. These 
results doubtless reflect the first full year’s efficient opera- 
tion of the new strip mill, the management having sur- 
mounted the initial difficulties of transition and new 
methods, which caused the sharp setback to earnings in 
1940. Provided the economies derived are passed on to the 
consumer, there is no reason to doubt that the constant and 
considerable demand, required to enable the optimum out- 
put of the plant to be maintained, will be forthcoming. The 
experience of wartime production has helped the manage- 
ment of John Summers over the difficulties of the running-in 
period, and they should be able to cope the more easily with 
post-war problems. The £1 “ A” ordinary shares at 27s. 6d. 
yield £6 7s. 8d. per cent, a reflection of past difficulties as 
much as doubts concerning the future. ' 


x * *« 


United Glass Bottle 


Trading profits of United Glass Bottle, struck after 
EPT and depreciation, were some £10,000 lower last year. 
Total profits are reduced in consequence from £415,530 to 
£406,267. A number of reductions in allocations have, how- 
ever, more than saved the drop in revenue. Income tax 
liability is slightly lower, at £166,000 against £168,000, and 
there is no transfer for writing off ARP or for war damage 
insurance, which together required some £23,000 in 1941. 
Thus, equity earnings are ‘increased from £102,136 to 
£116,251 and the 12 per cent ordinary dividend is even 
more generously covered by a rate of 20.7 against 18.3 per 


cent. The entire surplus is used to raise the transfer to 


contingencies from £25,000 to £50,000, at the cost of a 
small reduction in the carry forward from {£65,922 to 
£65,152. From the shareholders’ standpoint, these results 
are, of course, entirely satisfactory. Unfortunately, they shed 
little light on the industrial experience of the concern in 
1942. It is quite possible that the rise in equity earnings is 
the reflection of higher gross profits, from which have been 
deducted EPT and higher depreciation, and not merely the 
result of lower deductions. Last year, the chairman, Sir 
Max J Bonn, emphasised that profits still depended on 
increasing output and turnover with no rise in prices. In 
view of the notorious shortage of glass bottles, there must 
have been every attempt to expand production, but it 
remains probable that output was limited by a severe 
shortage of materials. The balance-sheet shows a slight 
reduction in debtors, but a striking rise in creditors from 
£372,570 to £647,635, and in net loans to subsidiaries from 
£10,052 to £52,746, so that some expansion does seem 
probable. There is little change in the comfortable margin 
of net liquid assets at £959,315 against £951,625. The 
£1 ordinary shares, at 60s. ex dividend, yield £4 per cent. 


* * * 
Plastics Profits 
For the fifth successive year, the accounts of the 


British Xylonite Company, a holding company in the plas- 
tics industry, show a fall in gross income, profits for 1942 
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declining to £63,493 from £74,423. The return of £5,100 in 
respect of over provision in previous years, considerab} 
reduces the actual tax payment to £18,648 against £30,865 
After the preference payment, earnings for the ordinary 
dividend, maintained at 10 per cent, have risen from 1 
to 12.2 per cent, some £3,400 being added to the carry 
forward, now totalling £57,162. The consolidated state. 
ment, however, provides a more accurate picture of the 


group’s intensive operations. Unfortunately, the whole jp. i 


crease in trading profits from £826,753 to £981,245, jg 
absorbed in taxation, requiring £786,741 last year againg 
£627,449 in 1941. The parent balance-sheet shows syb. 
sidiaries at £1,032,972 and net liquid assets of £307,803 
The feature of the consolidated statement is the holding 
of £930,000 of tax reserve certificates, against a tax pro. 
vision of £1,203,200 compared with only £713,698 in 1941 
All liquid assets other than the above-mentioned govern. 
ment stocks show insignificant declines, stocks to £673,068 
debtors and cash to £555,109 and £134,128, respectively. 
Despite the increase in creditors, surplus liquid assets have 
risen some £62,000 to £985,134. Not only the accounts 
but the chairman’s statement, are well above the average 
for the times. Mr. C. F. Merriam gives an interesting com- 
mentary on the technical aspects of plastics production, in 
particular stressing this country’s inferiority to both 
America and Germany. He considers that plastics will 
complement rather than supplant existing materials, a more 
realistic view than some on the future of this industry. 
At the current price of about £3 the £1 ordinary shares 
yield £3 6s. 8d. per cent. 


* * * 


United Serdang | 


The accounts of United Serdang for the year to 
August 31, 1942, present an opportunity for another sad 
post mortem on rubber and palm oil estates now wholly in 
enemy occupation. There was, of course, production and 
cultivation in Java and Sumatra for some five months of 
the year in question and, consequently, there is a small 
balance on trading account of £47,818 against £160,293. 
Income from dividends, which will form the sole revenue 
until the Japanese are evicted, is, however, no more than 
£5,762. After deducting administrative expenses, there is a 
surplus of £46,446, representing 6.5 against 20.7 per cent 
on the ordinary capital. The directors have decided to take 
the drastic, but salutary, step of writing off, out of profits 
and carry forward, all liquid assets in the Far East to a 
total of £256,237. This involves a draft on the carry for- 
ward of £209,791, reducing it to £35,096. In addition, the 
concern has a general reserve of £50,000. The balance-sheet 
and profit and loss account are shown ‘in consolidated form, 
and, failing up-to-date information from the wholly- 
operated subsidiaries, the former includes no reference to 
inter-company items. The liquid items are all notably lower 
—evidence of the disappearance of trading business since 
February, 1942—with the exception of Government securi- 
ties, which show a moderate absolute rise from £223,800 
to £338,150. At their reduced level of £275,426, net 
liquid assets are not high, considering the calls which 
there must eventually be upon the companies’ cash re- 
sources. The £35,096 carried forward is subject to adjust- 
ment of taxation, of which no close estimate can be made. 
The management has cut its losses to the full, and the 
picture presented by the balance-sheet is no doubt 4 


not" gana one. The 2s. ordinary shares now stand at 
Is. 6d. 


Industry and Trade 


Coal Production 


Coal production, frankly, remains disappointing. Not 
only was there a decline between February and March, 
compared with a substantial expansion a year ago, but actual 
output last month was appreciably below last year’s corre- 
sponding figure and below the standard tonnage. It may be 
that the current rate of output is adequate for current 
needs, thanks to the recent mild weather and the economies 
achieved in consumption. But it would be a pity if a 
temporary easing of the position were to delay the promised 
reorganisation of the coal-mining industry. The need for 
an improvemnient in productivity is as great as ever. 


WEEKLY OUTPUT OF Sermantn COAL 
(Weekly Standard Tonnage 4,161,800 tons) 


Four Weeks ended* 1941 1942 

tons tons 
September 5th ........... 4,080,200 3,978,000 
Geteter ded... ......... 4,146,600 4,076.100 
October Sist ............ 4,131,400 4,124,500 
November 28th........... 4,196,650 4,126,500 
December 26th .......... 3,853,400 3,880,100 

1942 1943 
January 23rd ............ 3,824,800 3,813,400 
February 20th ........... 4,028,000 4,016,400 
March 20th .............. 4,074,600 
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Steel Research. 
In his address to shareholders at the annual meeting 
of the Lancashire Steel Corporation, Mr John E. James, 
chairman and managing director, rightly drew attention 
the importance of research in the iron and steel industry. 
hae research should be carried out not merely by indi- 
vi dual companies, but also collectively by the mdustry as a 
whole. The rapid progress in metallurgy during the past 
few years has focused attention, not on the limits of techni- 
cal development, but on the wide scope for further im- 
rovement. If the British steel industry cannot compete in 
oe with the industry in the United States, for example, 
it can still remain in the forefront of technical development. 
Another aspect to which the industry is no doubt paying a 
sood deal of attention is the utilisation of its capacity after 
~ war. Here again the success of the industry in market- 
ing its products will depend on its ability to produce the 
right kind of materials at competitive prices. It will not find 
salvation behind a tariff wall, but by keeping abreast of its 


competitors in the kind of materials it can produce best. 


x * * 


War Damage 


Sir Malcolm Trustram Eve, chairman of the War 
Damage Commission set up under the original War Damage 
Act, reviewed the work of the Commission on Monday, on 
the occasion of its second anniversary. He pointed out that 
some three million properties had been damaged or des- 
troyed by enemy action ; that claims had been paid in re- 
spect of 1,200,000 buildings ; and that, inclusive of payments 
to local authorities, the total amount expended had already 
passed the £100 million mark. In other words a large 
volume of first-aid*and permanent repair work has been 
carried out during the past two years. It is-doubtful, how- 
ever, whether repair work can continue at the present rate ; 
in particular, other needs may demand the slowing down 
of permanent repairs. The Commission has now begun the 
task of classifying claims and, especially, of distinguish- 
ing between properties ranking for a cost of works pay- 
ment and a value payment. Classification has been appre- 
ciably facilitated by the War Damage (Amendment) Act, 
1943, which prescribes the use of 1939 values, instead of 
the unknown postwar values, as a yardstick. Broadly, the 
effect of the Amendment is that if on 1939 figures of labour 
and material costs, any damaged building would have been 
worth repairing, it will be considered worth repairing after 
the war and its owner entitled to a cost of works payment. 
The record of the War Damage Commission is encouraging; 
after some initial difficulties it went about its task in 
businesslike fashion. - 


* *« * 


Suspension of Coal Rebates 


_ By the Railway Freight Rebates Bill, which was given 
its first reading in the House of Lords last week, the 
statutory arrangement, by which the coal export trade has 
been virtually subsidised since the Derating Act of 1929 to 
the extent of an average amount of about £1.8 millions per 
annum through the Railway Rebate Fund, is to be sus- 
pended indefinitely. This decision is the latest phase of the 
new policy in the control of the finances of the coal mining 
industry which was inaugurated in June, 1942, by the Coal 
Charges Order. The effect of that Order has been to pool 
the current income of the industry. The first step was the 
taking over from the Central Council of Coal Owners the 
collection and distribution of the War Emergency Assist- 
ance and the Guaranteed Wage levies of 7d. per ton; the 
second, the diversion on July 3rd, into the Coal Charges 
Fund of the proceeds of the 3s. increase in the price of 
coal authorised by the Government to meet the cost of the 
Greene wage award and other accrued charges; and the 
» the contribution by the colliery owners to this fund 

me proceeds of a further increase of Is. per ton in the 
Price of coal from January 1, 1943, as well as of an addi- 
Uonal 6d. to cover the cost of the output bonus, and, among 
other purposes of a scheme intended to maintain the credit 
ce of the industry at a level “necessary in the interests 
of efficient production.” These operations were financed 
4 national levy of 5s. per ton on colliery disposals, 
and on current consumption this levy represents over £45 
ns per annum. It is now to be increased by the 
tansfer to the Coal Charges Account of that part of the 
Net revenue of the Railway Freight Rebates Fund which 
Otherwise have been available for the rebates on 
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export coal. When the war broke out the rebate was 14d., 
plus 20 per cent of the nominal conveyance charges, repre- 
senting approximately 6}d. per ton on the coal exported. 
Owing to the war period contraction in the volume of 
the export trade, the rebate has been increased to 1}d., 
plus 75 per cent of the nominal charge, representing between 
2s. and 2s. 6d. per ton; and for the nine months ended 
September last, the total amount allowed was estimated 
at about £700,000. In the recent negotiations with the Gov- 
ernment the industry fought hard against any interference 
with the normal operation of the rebate fund and for the 
earmarking of current surpluses to meet post-war export 
trade contingencies. Since 1939, however, the position has 
been complicated by the raising of export prices in Septem- 
ber that year to the level of inland prices; by the new 
scheme under which the districts are now severally guaran- 
teed credit balances which compare favourably with pre- 
war pithead profits, but without taking into account the 
change in the price level ; and by other factors. The Gov- 
ernment, however, has made two or three material con- 
cessions to the industry. It has agreed, for instance, to 
compensate colliery owners—possibly in the form of price 
allowances on current exports—for the loss incurred by 
the suspension of rebates ; this compensation is to be paid 
on all shipments and not merely on those to foreign coun- 
tries ;.the Government has also agreed to keep in the rebate 
fund the net surplus at September 30, 1942 (estimated at 
over £500,000 after adjustments to cover railway repay- 
ments) for distribution when rebates are resumed. 


* * x 


Clothing Price Schedules 


The President of the Board of Trade has made two 
new Orders, the Utility Apparel (Maximum Prices and 
Charges) Order, which revokes and replaces previous Utility 
Orders, and the General Cloth and Apparel (Maximum 
Prices and Charges) Order, which amends the previous 
Order. They come into force on April 12th. In the new 
Utility Order, tables of margins and ceiling prices are 
divided into eight sections, each dealing with a particular 
class of apparel, and published separately as a “ related 
schedule ” to the Order. The schedules relate to men’s and 
boys’ outerwear, underwear, women’s outerwear and under- 
wear, overalls, knitted apparel, infants’ and girls’ apparel 
and gloves. The layout is designed to simplify traders’ 
problems in looking up relevant price schedules. Ceiling 
prices are specified for recently introduced utility garments, 
and others have been simplified. Distributive margins for 
utility nursing uniforms are set out in the Order, but ceiling 
prices have not yet been fixed. Some changes have been 
made affecting non-utility as well as utility clothing, con- 
cerning increased retail margins for shirts, and alteration 
charges. Where wholesalers’ maximum prices exceed 3s., 
they may now be rounded to the nearest penny. In certain 
conditions, composite business (retailers who supply ten cr 
more branches from a central warehouse) may add an extra 
margin of § per cent to the price paid to the manufacturer 
for most classes of made-up apparel. The general principle 
that no business may take more than one distributive margin 
remains in force. A revision of non-utility retail margins to 
a tax-exclusive basis is promised: after a review by the 
Central Price Regulation Committee. Withdrawals of labour 
from the making-up trades have begun in areas for which 
concentration arrangements have been made. 


* * * 


Milk Prices and Distribution Costs 


As a result of the Ministry of Food’s plan for the 
distribution of milk, which began on October Ist last year, 
savings have been made in distribution costs at the rate of 
£2,250,000 per annum. The saving is being directed to 
reduce the subsidy (which was about £20 million last year, 
including the cost of the National Milk Scheme) rather than 
retail prices. Milk distributors are paid according to the 
function they perform, the services performed by the larger 
distributors themselves being more extensive than those of 
the smaller ones, whose supplies are delivered to them ; and 
costing investigations are continually undertaken. The cost 
of certain services was reduced on April 1st. The depét 
allowance and the wholesale allowance, at 14d and 2d. per 
gallon respectively, remain unchanged. Retailers get $d. per 
gallon less, under the new costs, making their remuneration 
to}d. per gallon in London and 9 5/6d. in the provinces. 
The reduction will be made by increasing the maximum 
price to retailers from 2s. Id. to 2s. 14d. per gallon. 
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Retailers who do their own wholesaling get an additional 
allowance. This is reduced by jd. It varies according to 
turnover. For a daily turnover of 750-999 gallons the re- 
muneration is now 4d. per gallon ; 1,000-1,249 gallons, 4d. 5 
1,250-1,499 gallons, 1d.; and for 1,500 gallons and over, 
1id. per gallon. The average costs of retail firms which 
do their own wholesaling are approximately 1d. per gallon 
above other retailers, which justifies the extra allowance. 
The cost of the wholesale service, when carried out alone, 
is more expensive at 2d. per gallon. The changes in margins 
are based on costings made early in the winter. The reduced 
costs resulting from the rationalisation of retail delivery 
have not yet exerted their full influence, since few schemes 
were in operation before the beginning of this year. They 
will be reflected in the results of the next costs investugation, 
to be made during the summer. Any necessary change will 
be made from October Ist. 


* * * 


Flax Production Report 


The Session’s Fifth Report of the Select Committee on 
National Expenditure is concerned with the expansion of 
flax production in England and Scotland. Before the war, 
only about 3,500 acres were cultivated, and the steps to 
be taken to increase it in time of war were first considered 
in 1938. The Committee, in the course of its evidence, un- 
covered a history of lack of information, experiment, long- 
term planning, liaison and co-operation in almost all aspects 
of the industry. The main controversy centres on whether 
flax should be retted (or rotted in water) before scutching 
(separating the wood from the fibre), or scutched green. It 
is agreed that retted flax is better, but green scutching is 
adequate for a number of purposes. The former is a highly 
skilled craft, and was practically unknown in this country ; 
it has other disadvantages, such as the problems raised in 
the disposal of the effluent. The decision in favour of green 
flax was, however, taken with insufficient data. There seems 
to have been a prejudice against retting and in favour of 
green flax, which is well illustrated by the following quota- 
tion from the Report: 

The official insistence on the necessity of much  mlnggaensel 
before embarking upon retting seems inconsistent when com- 
pared with the Aan * my Fn the almost unknown and 
untried process of green scutching in 1939 and 1940. 

Nevertheless, the Committee felt, after its investigations, 
that the decision to concentrate on green flax was justified 
in 1939. It is considered that when supplies of retted flax 
from Belgium were lost, efforts should then have been made 
to produce some in this country. Instead, it was decided to 
expand the production of green flax, and preliminary work 
for retting was begun very late in 1942, so that “in the 
result, over two years have been wasted.” Criticism is 
directed against the organisation of the Home Flax Pro- 
duction Department, partly on the score that its technical 
knowledge is deficient, and that fullest advantage was not 
taken of expert advice. Throughout the hearing of evidence, 
“it was rare for any two witnesses to agree,” and liaison 
between interested departments seems to have been weak. 
On many of the matters referred to an improvement has 
been observed of late, particularly in co-operation. The 
Committee makes four. recommendations: that retting 
should be adopted without delay where it is possible ; that 
fieldsmen should not be called up ; that all factories should 
be inspected, and a report made to the Minister of Supply ; 
and that a reorganisation of the Home Flax Production 


Department of the Ministry of Supply should be carried 
out forthwith. 


* * * 


New Tea Agreement 


On Monday of last week the International Tea Com- 
mittee, which is administering the tea scheme, decided to 
maintain the export quotas for the year ending March 31, 
1944, unchanged at 125 per cent of the standard export 
quantities, This decision means that exports will continue 
unrestricted, but as the Dutch East Indies, one of the three 
Signatory countries of the scheme (the two others are 
British-India and Ceylon), is at present occupied by Japan, 
it is of no more than theoretical interest. In fact, tea sup- 
plies are short; last autumn the Combined Food Board 
had ‘to introduce a tea pooling scheme (discussed in The 
Economist on September 26, 1942) to secure a fair distri- 
bution of supplies. Neverthebess, Monday’s quota decision 
is not devoid of special interest. The last international tea 
agreement (the second of its kind since the introduction of 
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tea export control on April 1, 1933), which had been in 
force since April 1, 1938, expired on March 31st ; the fixin 
of quotas for the next twelve months thus indicates ag 
new agreement has been concluded. The official text of Ae 
new agreement is not yet available, but it is understood 
that it will run for the duration of the war and two years 
thereafter, and that it does not embody any fundament,| 
changes. The ‘extension of the agreement had been regarde 
as certain for many months past, and its prolongation ynti 
two years after the termination of hostilities had been 
recommended by the International Tea Committee at the 
end of last year. The prolongation of the agreement withoy; 
any significant changes has caused some surprise. Unlike 
the wheat, sugar, rubber and tin control agreements, the tea 
scheme has never been a Government scheme. The first two 
tea agreements (and now the third) had been concluded 
between the main tea planters’ associations of British India 
Ceylon and the Dutch East Indies. True, they required 
official sanction, and the Governments of the three chief te, 
exporting countries have supplemented them by Acts and 
Ordinances, and are appointing the members of the Inter. 
national Tea Committee. But as for four-fifths of thes 
appointments the approval of the planters’ associations |; 
required, the scheme remains largely a producers’ scheme 
Have the negotiations designed to transform the tea agree- 
—_ _ a Government scheme been suspended or ended in 
ailure 


x * * 


Engineering Wages Award 


It is unfortunate that the very involved award of the 
National Arbitration Tribunal in the engineering wages dis- 
pute sh have been issued with such speed that the press 
had no time to predigest it, and the parties to the award 
no opportunity to explain it to their members. As a result 
a certain amount of confusion has arisen, leading to con- 
siderable dissatisfaction, and even, in some cases, to stop- 
pages of work. Mr H. N. Harrison, in his presidential 
address to the Confederation of Shipbuilding and Engineer- 
ing Unions this week, expressed his “ disgust ” at the award, 
which he said did less than justice to the workers’ claim, 
and was no better than that which the employers had 
offered. But while it is easy to understand ‘the disappoint- 
ment of the engineering workers who are not affected by the 
award, it should be remembered that the unions had volun- 
tarily taken the claim to arbitration, and had bound them- 
selves to accept the Tribunal’s decision, whether they liked it 
or not. It would indeed make a mockery of arbitration if the 
Tribunal felt itself obliged, in order to try and please every- 
body, to award more than the employers had offered and 
less than the workers had claimed. The engineers’ claim, 
which was presented last November by the 40 unions of the 
joint engineering trades, was for an all-round increase of 
IIs. per week on base rates; an addition of 33} per cent 
on base rates for all plain time workers ; and a restoration 
of pre-1931 conditions in regard to overtime, night shift 
and Sunday work. The employers in January replied that 
they could not accept the demand for an all-round increase, 
since engineering workers were already the highest paid 
section of industry, nor would they concede the restoration 
of pre-1931 conditions, but they were prepared to iron out 
sectional differences and adjust anomalies. They offered to 
transfer 20s. of the existing national bonus from the bonus 
to the district base rate, and to increase the rates of plain 
tume-workers by 6s. 


*x 


The Tribunal in its award has substantially adopted the 
employers’ proposals. It has transferred 20s. of the national 
bonus to the district base rate, and gives plain time-workers 
an extra 6s. per week. It is more generous than the ¢Mm- 
ployers, in that it sets the piece-worker’s premium at 27} Pt 
cent, an addition of 2} per cent over the existing premium 
of 25 per cent laid down in the 1922 Agreement, as adjusted 
in 1931, against the unions’ claim for 33} per cent. This 
means that a piece-worker of average ability on a basic rate 
of 46s. should be able to earn 27} per cent on the consoli- 
dated rate of 66s.; if he is already earning more than the 
274 per cent he will not receive any addition. The Tribunal’ 
award provides that where time-workers are receiving liev 
rates, compensatory or other bonuses or merit rates ©om- 
monly applied (as opposed to individual merit rates), 
bring their earnings above the district rates, the 6s. advance 
would be reduced pro tanto. The number of workers rece” 
ing such compensatory bonus schemes seems to be large 


(Continued on page 480) 
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THE ECONOMIST 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
HIGH STANDARD OF EFFICIENCY MAINTAINED 
BEVERIDGE PROPOSALS ANALYSED 
SIR GEORGE BARSTOW’S REVIEW 


‘nety-fourth annual general meet- 
he = ‘Prudential Assurance Company, 
Lenited, was held on Thursday, a 
instant, at 142, Holborn Bars, London, 
EC.1. Sir George L. Barstow, K.C.B., 
or of the genes presided, = 
sing resolution express 
oe gg = families of those 
ens of the staff who have fallen in 
their country’s cause, the chairman said: 
Ladies and Gentlemen,—The ninety- 
fourth annual report of the directors 1s 
already in your hands, and I propose, with 
your consent, to take it as read. 
“Owing to the need for economy in the 
use of paper, it was decided this year not 
to print and circulate the remarks which 
] am now about to make. j 
The company’s operations during 1942 
were beset with difficulties similar to those 
ith which we had to contend in the 
previous war years. Aided, however, by 
e goodwill and co-operation of the 
public, our staff again succeeded in main- 
ining our services at a high standard of 
ficiency. This is a considerable achieve- 
in view of the very large and in- 
a proportion of our permanent staff 
pn National Service. 
At the outbreak of war our permanent 
male staff in this country numbered 18,473, 
pf whom over 60 per cent. are now absent 
pn National Service, 3 per cent. are tem- 
porarily deferred and 2 per cent. awaiting 
all up. Those of the remainder who are 
ull with us consist of men over age 41 
who are otherwise ineligible for 
ational Service. The proportion of our 
bverseas staff serving in the Forces is also 
onsiderable. I think we can claim that 
he Man-Power Committee set up under 
ord Kennet was favourably impressed by 
figures, and the company has estab- 
ished the Joint Committee which the 
ennet Report recommended should be 
et up to make suggestions and to con- 
idet ways and means whereby even more 
taf might be released for National Service. 






























WAR CLAIMS PAID 


Up to the end of 1942 the amount paid 
by the company due to war casualties, in- 
Huding civilians who lost their lives in air 
aids, exceeded two and a quarter million 
pounds. Over one million pounds of this 
mount represented payments under pre- 
ar life assurance policies which contained 
clause restricting the amount payable in 
€ event of death from war service to the 
of the premiums paid. As the 
in holders are aware, the directors, at 
he beginning of the war, voluntarily 
‘pended the operation of that clause 
ntl further notice, with the result that. 
part from a few exceptional cases, the full 
m assured and bonuses under such pre- 
at Policies continue to be payable on 
th from war service. 
an illustration of the national 
er of the Prudential business, I may 
norm you that we have paid claims in 
spect of more than one in three of all 
~ Civilian air raid deaths which have 
d in this country. 


nara 


THE BEVERIDGE REPORT 


t~ Beveridge Committee was appointed 

© summer of 1941 to conduct a com- 
easive survey of existing national 
“mes of social insurance and_ allied 
wis G2, 2nd the terms of reference were 
vce in January, 1942, to enable the 
quuttee to consider the inclusion of 3 


The Prudential was invited 


to prepare a memorandum which was duly 
submitted and later supplemented by oral 
evidence given by our officials in regard 
to the activities both of the company and 
of the four Prudential Approved Societies. 
The company’s memorandum was pub- 
lished with other memoranda in the 
Supplement to the Report. 

The Report, which was issued in Decem- 
ber, 1942, may be described briefly as a 
series of proposals directed to the abolition 
of want by raising the various allowances 
payable under existing State schemes dur- 
ing sickness, unemployment and old age 
to the full level of subsistence and by in- 
cluding allowances for children. The 
Report also recommends a _ complete 
medical, surgical, hospital and rehabilita- 
tion service, and certain grants such as 
marriage and funeral benefits, the whole 
scheme to be financed partly by compulsory 
contributions from employers and insured 
persons and partly by taxation. 

It appears to be taken for granted by a 
number of people that insurance com- 
panies, particularly those which transact 
industrial assurance business, are opposed 
to the social ideals which inspired the 
Beveridge Report. I believe this to have 
no foundation in fact, and, speaking for 
the Prudential, I say most emphatically 
that it is far from being the case. We 
have the greater reason to be sympathetic 
with the declared object of the report in 
that so much of our work lies among the 
industrial classes. At the same time we 
recognise that the principles of financial 
prudence make it necessary to consider the 
Beveridge proposals in conjunction with 
other problems of the post-war situation. 
That proposals involving substantial 
benefits have to be paid for by large 
contributions is a self-evident proposition 
which is too often forgotten. Happily the 
economic and financial problems involved 
are outside our province. P 

But there are certain proposals in which 
we. are directly concerned and which 
demand close scrutiny on our part, none of 
which, however, is vital to the scheme as 
a whole; in particular, the proposal to 
set up an Industrial Assurance Board with 
a statutory monopoly of the business of 
transacting Industrial Assurance through 
collectors; the inclusion of a funeral 
grant in the social insurance scheme ; the 
proposal for the abolition of approved 
societies under the National Health Insur- 
ance Act; and the proposed removal of 
workmen’s compensation business from 
the insurance companies and mutual 
organisations. 


SET-BACK TO PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


Of these four proposals T must say that 
the first (which the author of the Report 
himself admits is non-essential) threatens 
our whole organisation both at home _and 
overseas. If adopted it would, I believe, 
undermine confidence abroad in British 
insurance generally and result in a severe 
set-back to the cause of private enterprise 
as a whole. It amounts to 4a virtual 
nationalisation of industrial assurance and 
possibly of a very large proportion 
ordinary life assurance. The second, the 
grant of funeral or death benefit, appears 
to us to be wholly redundant, as the ae 
of the population to whom this benefit 
would apply is, as the Report ~or 
already insured. The third, i.e., the aboli- 
tion of approved societies, seems to = 
unnecessary ; whilst as to the fourth, the 
administration of workmen’s compensation, 
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with all its difficulties and technicalities, is 
being well handled by the existing organi- 
sations. 

Some of the remaining proposals would 
be certain to affect the company indirectly 
and in some _ imstances _prejudicially ; 
nevertheless, the Prudential welcomes pro- 
posals designed to lead to a permanent 


betterment of the position of the industrial 
classes. 


GOVERNMENT’S DECISIONS 


In the debate in the House of Commons 
on February 16th to 18th, H.M. Govern- 
ment announced their provisional decisions 
on the Report. Those decisions, in so far 
4s they relate to the four proposals directly 
affecting the Prudential, to which reference 
has been made, are as follows: — 

Firstly the proposed Industrial Assur- 
ance Board is rejected, at least “for the 
tume being” in Mr Morrison’s words. 
Though I suppose nothing in politics is 
permanent, I trust this will not become a 
political issue and that it will be recog- 
nised that, like all other forms of voluntary 
insurance, industrial assurance is a business 
the development of which is best left to 
private enterprise. 

Secondly the inclusion of a funeral 
benefit or death grant in the social 
insurance scheme is accepted in principle 
by the Government, but Sir John Anderson 
stated that “The amount of the benefit 
will require further consideration, as will 
also the transitional arrangements needed 
to overcome the many technical difficul- 
ties arising from the existing volume of 
voluntary insurance.” 

Thirdly, as regards approved societies, 
Mr Morrison stated that “it looks as 
though they will inevitably have to be 
superseded, but the door is open for the 
consideration of agency proposals.” 

Fourthly, the Government have reserved 
judgment on the matter of workmen’s 
compensation and I do not propose to refer 
further to that aspect of the matter. 


POLICYHOLDERS’ INTERESTS 


It was also stated by Mr Morrison that 
the Government, in the course of framing 
their recommendations to Parliament, 
would enter into consultation with all sorts 
of people, including “ vested interests.” In 
our case vested interests comprise millions 
of policyholders, holding between them 
some 30 million policies, as well as the 
shareholders and staff, and if and when 
we are consulted you may rely on our 
representing the case for the Prudential 
with due regard to the interests of all 
three parties. It should be borne in mind 
that our policyholders and staff are not 
restricted to this country, but are spread 
over the five continents. 

I may also remind you that if we are 
a vested interest, it is because nearly a 
hundred years ago, and long before State 
Social Insurance was introduced, the 
original founders of this company under- 
took a particular branch of social activity. 
They were business men actuated largely 
by business motives, and their business has 
developed on such lines that I doubt 
whether even the State could succeed in 
providing at so low a rate of expense such 
efficient, sympathetic and flexible service. 

at is as far as I can take the | 
Beveridge Report in this address. 

I will now deal with the results of the 
company’s operations during 1942, which 
are given in the 94th annual report of the 
directors. 


ORDINARY BRANCH 


In the ordinary branch the premiums 
were £14,972,825, an increase of £374,434. 
The net new om —_ were 
£25,457,702, including £8,580,107 written 
by our overseas branches. The death 
claims were £2,797,125 and the claims 
under matured endowments amounted to 
£9,323,731. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 


In the industrial branch the: premiums 
were £26,275,143 as against £24,858,403 


in the previous year. The death claims 
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were £8,000,068 and the claims by 
maturity of endowment were £7,606,431. 

The expenses for 1942 amounted to 
25.77 per cent. of the premiums, an 
increase of 39. 


GENERAL BRANCH 


In spite of a sharp decline in_ the 
premium income of the motor vehicle 
account, the, net revenue premiums in the 
general branch amounted to £2,721,135, 
an increase of £100,484 as compared with 
1941 figures. A substantial part of the 
increase was. in respect of marine insur- 
ance. In consequence of the further 
restrictions imposed in July last on the 
use of petrol many private cars and motor- 
cycles have been laid up, and in view of 
the limited use permissible in other cases, 
premiums under all private car and most 
motor-cycle policies have been reduced by 
20 per cent. In the circumstances a heavy 
reduction in income from motor vehicle 
insurance was inevitable. ; 

Our accident business, which comprises 
personal accident and sickness, employer’s 
liability, *motor and some items of the 
miscellaneous section, shows a reduction in 
the loss ratio. Although in the fire section 
the ratio is slightly higher than that for 
the previous year, the claims’ experience 
generally continues to be favourable. 

The conditions overseas to which I 
referred last year have continued to be 
difficult, but again I am able to report 
satisfactory progress on the part of our 
branches, a feature which redounds to the 
credit of the staff concerned. 

The company has continued to act as 
an agent to the Board of Trade in con- 
nection with the War Risks Insurance Act, 
1939, and the War Damage Act, 1941. 

With regard to our United States sub- 
sidiary (the Prudential Insurance Company 
of Great Britain located in New York), the 
business has ag2in run on satisfactory lines. 


VALUATION SURPLUS 


_ The bases employed in calculating the 
liabilities of the company are set out in 
the valuation report of the joint actuaries. 


ORDINARY BRANCH 


In the ordinary branch the basis for the 
valuation of life assurance policies issued 
in the United Kingdom has been strength- 
ened by the employment of a rate of 
interest of 2} per cent. combined with the 
A. 1924-29 ultimate table of mortality, and 
an additional reserve of loading has been 
made in respect of these assurances. 

The surplus in the ordinary branch, in- 
cluding {£708,216 brought forward, is 
£2,085,885, of which £500,000 has been 
transferred to the investment reserve fund, 
an increase of £250,000 as compared with 
the amount transferred last year. A sum 
of £250,000 has been taken from the 
investment reserve fund and applied to 
writing down investments in this branch. 
The investment reserve fund has therefore 
been increased by a net amount of £250,000 
and now stands at £3,500,000. £1,02§,000 
has again been transferred to the ordinary 
branch contingency fund. The surplus is 
£119,553 less than for 1941, but the valua- 
tion basis has been strengthened. 

The board has decided to grant a bonus 
on claims on participating policies arising 
by death or maturity of endowment during 
1943 at the rate of £1 per cent. for each 
December 31st on which such policies were 
in force subsequent to December 31, 1939. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 


_ The surplus in the Industrial Branch 
including £336,085 brought forward, is 
£4,584,273, as compared with £4,049,418 
in 1941, £850,000 has been transferred to 
the investment reserve fund, an increase of 
£350,000 over the sum so transferred last 
year. A sum of £350,000 has been taken 
from the investment reserve fund and 
applied to writing down investments in 
this branch. The investment reserve fund 
has therefore been increased by a net 
amount of {£500,000 and now stands at 
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£4,500,000. £2,500,000 has again been 
transferred to the industrial branch con- 
tingency fund. ‘ d 

We have decided to pay in the industrial 
branch a bonus on claims arising by death 
or maturity of endowment during 1943 at 
the rate of 16s. per £100 sum assured on 
the participating policies issued by the 
Prudential for each December 3Ist on 
which the policy was in force subsequent 
to December 31, 1939, provided that one 
full year’s premiums have been paid. 


GENERAL BRANCH 


As stated in the directors’ report the 
method of dealing with taxation in the 
various general branch accounts has been 
changed. The previous practice was to 
show in each revenue account the amount 
of tax deducted at source from interest and 
dividends and this has on occasion tended 
to produce anomalous results. The method 
now adopted charges the tax appropriate 
to the trading profit in each account. 

Owing to a change in the basis of 
assessment to tax in connection with our 
American subsidiary involving an increase 
in liability for tax for the year 1941 it has 
been necessary to make a further provision 
of £51,250 as shown in the profit and loss 
account, 

The amount provided for tax in the 1942 
accounts is estimated to cover the full 
liability in respect of that year’s profits and 
includes an appropriate sum for tax liability 
in respect of the American subsidiary on 
the new basis. 

The .surplus in the general branch, 
including £200,968 brought forward, is 
£340,971. If the change in the treatment 
of income tax in the accounts of this branch 
were applied to 1941 the comparable figure 
for that year would be £394,301. The sum 
of £40,000 has been transferred to the 
investment reserve fund to replace a similar 
amount which has been applied to writing 
down investments in this branch. £15,000 
has been added to the additional reserve 
fund which now stands at £1,260,000. 

Shareholders will no doubt expect me 
to comment on the reduction in the divi- 
dend on the “B” shares this year from 
2s. to Is. 6d. per share, both free of tax. 
In this connection it is necessary to remind 
shareholders of the increasing burden of 
taxation which we have been called upon 
to bear in recent vears both in this country 
and overseas. Thus, although the gross 
profits continue to be maintained at a 
satisfactory level, the net profits available 
after providing for taxation have shown 
a decreasing tendency. This was agera- 
vated in 1942 by the change to which I 
have just referred in the method of assess- 
ment to United Kingdom tax of the profits 
of our American subsidiary. 

Your directors, after giving the matter 
their most careful consideration, came to 
the conclusion that in the prevailing con- 
ditions of taxation thev were fully justified 
in asking the shareholders to accept a re- 
duction in the dividend. The gross value 
of the reduced dividend is still greater than 
that of any dividend paid prior to 1939. 


ALL BRANCHES, DETAILS OF DISPOSAL 
OF SURPLUS 


Details of the disposal of the surplus of 
the three branches and of the cone de- 
clarations for both the life branches are 
contained in the directors’ report. 


APPROVED SOCIETIES 


The membership of our approved 
societies has increased during 1942, and at 
the end of that year exceeded 4,600,000. 

During 1942 the sum of £5,198,387 was 
paid in cash benefits, including additional 
cash benefits provided out of surplus dis- 
closed by the valuation of the societies. 
Of the above amount, £4,802,192 was in 
col Taek sickness and disablement benefits 

396,195 was in i 
a. a 
n addition to the above sum 2 
was expended on additional : a 
benefits provided out of the valuation sur- 
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plus, of which £326. ; 
dental treatment benefit. 7 Was Paid ix 


INVESTMENTS 


The investment of our fun 
1942 proceeded on lines very Smt 
those to which I referred in my statemen 
last year. In accordance with our Practig: 
of giving full support to the Government’ 
programme of war finance, the whole 
the increase in our funds in this coun, 
has been used in subscriptions to British 
Government issues. Our holdings 
British Government ‘securities now exceed 
£151 millions, an increase of more than 
£25 millions over the corresponding 
of last year. Our total assets have grown 
by £13 millions, from £375 millions » 
£388 millions, and the percentage g 
British Government securities has thy 
increased from 33 per cent. to neg 
39 per cent. From these figures jt 5 
apparent that not only has the growth iy 
our funds been invested at the low rats 
now prevailing on British Governmer: 
securities, but that the proceeds of requis. 
tioning or repayment of some £12 million 
of other assets during the year have bem 
similarly applied, involving the acceptanc 
of these low rates of interest for a con 
siderable term of years. 

I may add that, including the contriby. 
tions already made this year to the “ Wing 
for Victory” campaign, our total sub. 
scription to war loans from the beginnin 
of hostilities to the present date exceeds 
£100 millions. 

In addition to the Home issues, we hair 
continued to support the War Loans issued 
by the Governments of India and th 
Dominions from our funds accumulatin 
for investment in respect of our life an 
other insurance business in those countrie 
Our total subscriptions to such loa 
amount to £2,250,000. 


INTEREST RATE ON FUNDS 


In view of the foregoing remarks, shart- 
holders may find it difficult to understand 
how it comes about that the net rates ¢ 
interest on the life funds in both tr 
industrial and ordinary branches show 
marked improvements over those of th 
previous year. In the industrial brand 
the net rate of interest has improved 1 
£3 11s. 8d. per cent., a gain of 4s. 8d. pe 
cent., and in the ordinary branch 
£3 Is. 6d. per cent., a gain of §s. per cent. 

These improvements arise in the maz 
from the basis of our assessment to incom 
tax and from the conservative method & 
dealing with taxation in our accounts. W 
are assessed’ in the life branches on th 
basis of interest less expenses, and where: 
we suffer tax on our interest receipt 
largely by deduction, the rebates of 
which we are allowed, mainly in respe: 
of expenses, are not received until th 
following year. When the standard mit 
of tax is increased, as in 1941, the high 
rate has immediate effect on a large part 
our interest income, whilst the tax rebate 
received that year are calculated at t 
lower rate of the previous year with i 
result that the rate of interest earned 
temporarily reduced. 

No alteration was made in the rate ® 
tax in last year’s budget so that in 19 
both tax payments and rebates were 
at the same rate, and in conseauence the 
net amount of tax borne was less than" 
1941. The gross rate of interest on 
combined life funds has in fact fale 
slightly and, as already explained, t 
tendency must be expected to continue Ng 
view of the increasing proportion 
_assets which is invested in British Gove 
ment securities. 


TREASURY BAN RELAXED 


A further factor adversely influencin2 4 
interest income has been the relaxation © 
the Treasury of the restrictions aod A 
issues which were primarily 1mpOW 
facilitate the war-time financial 


of the Government. The restrictions bare 
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aid Jaxed to the extent of permitting 
d for esplic wit and industrial companies to 
convert their debentures to a lower interest 
pasis, and in consequence those companies 
which are fortunate enough to have an 
during option 10 repay their debentures at the 
Milar 15 present time are enabled to secure an 
atemen: [MME advantage by making fresh debenture issues 
Practice terms which would in some cases be 
Ment’ ynobtainable but for the severe restrictions 
‘hole of on the new issue market. he 
Country The market value of our British Stock 
British e securities has improved materially 
ings of during the past year and I am happy to 
r exceed sy that in our opinion the assets of the 
re than company taken as a whole are fully of the: 
g figure value stated in the balance-sheet. We have 
€ grown taken our properties and investments in 
lions 1 enemy and enemy-occupied countries at 
tage of MBB what we consider to be a conservative value 
as thu but it is impossible to determine their value 
) Nearly accurately. In view of this and of the 
Ss it 5 abnormal times we have decided not to 
‘Owth in MME change the certificate in the balance-sheet 
W ates ys to the value of the company’s assets 
ernment from the form in which it has been given 
requis during the war. 
millions The distribution of our Stock Exchange 
ive been securities between the varjous classes is: — 
ge Government and municipal... 60 per cent. 
+ or Debentures and bonds ......... 3 eee 
antrine, Guaranteed and preference 
Wings stocks ee eee ey ee ee Pee 10 3 ss 
tal sub- Ooiioary wecks «.......¢.....3... i os 
inni The geographical analysis of our assets 
exceeds as a whole is now as follows :— 
United Kingdom ............... 87 per cent. 
we have Dominion, Indian and 
nS issuee BOI cris eadicharssticncieinces a . 
and the MB Foreign oo... eee ececeececeeeeeees 5 ss 
mulating alin 
life wt ELECTION OF DIRECTOR 
_— 
h loans 


Mr Percy Crump, O.B.E., F.I.A., entered 
the service of the company in 1895, became 
a Fellow of the Institute of Actuaries in 
Ss 1909, Was made assistant secretary in 1925 
and joint secretary in 1931. He has thus 


oe served the company for nearly 48 years. 
oe On his retirement at December 31, 1942, 
soth th he was given a seat on the board in order 
ogg Pe that the company should retain the benefit 
er of his lone experience of financial matters. 
5 ial He now offers himself for election. 
roved 10 
8d. per RETIREMENT 
, 1 . . 
me Mr C. C. H. Drake, F.I.A., who was 
- ms MEd joint actuary in 1935, after 
ag im daving been assistant actuary for seme 
A od d years, retired at the end of last month 
—— ater 43 years with the company. We 
a gratefully record the valuable service to 
- arhereas the company which his qualifications and 
coniiet his long and varied experience of our busi- 

of a ness both at home and overseas enabled 
‘ pode Aim to render. 

til the 
eed APPOINTMENTS 
1€ —e , The following managerial appointments 
re ne : Have been made by the directors : — 
r he Ba Leslie Brown, F.I.A., to be joint 
j Secretary, 
‘ ‘ . &. Gardn LA. 
warned i bcteney, er, F.IL.A., to be joint 
» rate d . rs W. E, Burge and Mr R. S. Thorp 
in 190 ‘0 D€ assistant managers, 
ere mat 
rence the STAFF 
in : 

: yah 8. ‘$ HOt an easy matter to find appro- 
- f ‘ale words adequately to express my 














~~ to all grades of our staff, both home 
; Overseas, for the devotion and zeal 


hich they have applied to their tasks 
unng the past year. 


Gover w2 a \ 
extended “im appreciation is always 
ihese’ oe to them in normal times, but in 
dificult; ar years of constantly increasing 
y membe €s the manner in which the 
wee oo ts of our staff have adapted them- 
BE ie calls § ‘9 continually changing conditions 
pened for the highest praise. 
a 10 endorse woe. You will wholeheartedly 
yperaton’ HEE Whole of — expression of thanks to the 
‘ons ave the ¢ Permanent and temporary staff 


ompany, including nearly 14,000 
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women who have served wi 
and enthusiasm during amg Oi 6p raed 

It is a matter of great Pride to us all 
that a number of our men on national 
service have received awards for gallantry 
and devotion to duty. ; 

To all members of the staff who are 
serving with the Forces, including those 
who are prisoners of War, we wish a safe 
and speedy return. 

The Teport and accounts were adopted. 

Sir Joseph Burn, K.B.E., PIA. F.S.1, 
was reappointed president. Mr P. C. 
Crump, O.B.E., F.LA., was elected a 
director, and the retiring directors, Mr 
Ernest Dewey, Lieut.-Colonel P. L. Reid, 
O.B.E., Mr H. H. Moseley, B.C.L., and 
Sir George Stuart Robertson, K.C., were 
re-elected. Major L. W. Bird, D.S.O., 
O.B.E., and Sir John S. P. Mellor, Bart, 
M.P., were reappointed auditors. 

Mr Ernest Dewey, deputy chairman, 
paid tribute to the manner in which the 
management of the company and its indoor 
and outdoor staff at home and abroad had 
performed their duties in the trying condi- 
tions of the present emergency. Mr F. W. 
Morgan, M.C., general manager, suitably 
responded. 

After a vote of thanks to the chairman 
and directors the meeting terminated. 


ANGLO-FRENCH 
EXPLORATION COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


The ordinary general meeting of the 
Anglo-French Exploration Company, 
Limited, was held, on the 7th instant, in 
London, Mr F. A. Robinson (the chair- 
man) presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement circulated with the 
report and accounts: Our liquid position 
has still further improved, net cash assets 
at December 31, 1942, amounting to 
£141,900 against £92,331 in 1941. The 
profit and loss account shows a reduction 
of £12,766 in dividend earnings, of which 
all but £1,500 is accounted for by the loss 
of income from our tin and other interests, 
which have ceased production on account 
of Japanese invasion. We have been able 
to offset this loss in part by an increase 
in our profit from realisations, with the 
result that our net earnings amount to 
£41,753, compared with £47,452 last year. 
We are again able to recommend a dividend 
of § per cent. and to carry forward £22,451 
against £21,146 brought in from 1941. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


WESLEYAN AND GENERAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


The one hundred and second annual 
meeting of the Wesleyan and General 
Assurance Society was held, on the 6th 
instamt, in Birmingham. 

Mr Arthur L. ion. F.S.S., F.C.1.1. (the 
chairman), said that in 1942 in the ordinary 
department 8,401 policies had been issued 
assuring £1,317,000. In the industrial 
department 106,977 policies were issued 
assuring £2,837,000. The number of death 
claims had been remarkably light, being 
little over four-fifths of the number which 
would have been expected in pre-war years. 
The total claims and surrender values paid 
amounted to £1,430,000, making a total of 
over £34,000,000 paid since the establish- 
ment of the Society. Relatively few policies 
were lapsed and the amount paid out in 
surrender values was very small indeed, 

With regard to bonuses, in the ordinary 
department additions would be made at the 
rate of £2 per cent. to with-profit policies 
becoming claims by death or maturity 
during 1943, being £1 in respect of each 
of the years 1941 and 1942. In the in- 
dustrial. department, additions would be 
made on the same scale as previously to 
the sums payable on claims by death or 
maturity on or before April 3, 1944. 

The assets stood at £18,901,000, and the 
premium income totalled £2,439,000. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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THE MATADOR LAND AND 
CATTLE COMPANY, LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFITS 


The sixty-first annual general meeting 
of the company was held within the regis- 
tered office, 93 Commercial Street, Dundee, 
on the 2nd instant, Mr W. D. Macdougall 
presiding. 

The chairman said :—Gentlemen,—It is 
now my duty to submit the report and 
accounts for the year to December 31st last. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


_ One of the most ancient of our proverbs 
is that “Good wine needs no bush,” and 
these accounts need little advocacy from me 
to commend them to your adoption. The 
course of Our revenue in recent years has 
been one of steady progress. A profit of 
£19,770 for 1938 rose gradually to £89,873 
for 1941, and for 1942 we now show 
£95,555. Perhaps the feature in our report 
which will interest you most is that on 
these figures we have felt justified in recom- 
mending an increase in the bonus for the 
year from 2} per cent. to § per cent., 
making, with our basic dividend of 10 per 
cent., a total distribution of 15 per cent. 
In making this recommendation we are 
in no way departing from what I have 
said in past years as to'our policy of divi- 
dend stability, but the board feel it their 
duty to hold the balance evenly between 
the interests of the shareholders of today 
and those of the future and, after careful 
consideration, have resolved without any 
doubt to come to the decision indicated. 


BALANCE SHEET 


Implicit in that decision, and supporting 
it, is of course the great and increasing 
strength of the company’s balance-sheet. 
In the accounts before you, against a capital 
of £200,000, we show reserves (excluding 
taxation reserve) amounting to £280,584, 
an increase of £36,617 on the year, while 
on the assets side of the balance-sheet the 
low values at which our land and our herd 
are entered are more striking than ever 
when set against today’s prices. 


RANGE AND HERD 


The branding of our calves this year has 
presented exceptional difficulties through the 
shortage of skilled labour. Mr Mackenzie 
cables that the tally has at last been 
completed at 14,874 head. However, 
branded or not, the calves are there and 
while the actual number may not reach 
the highest level of recent years, we have 
just received a letter from Mr Mackenzie 
in which he indicates that looking to the 
condition of the cows he is hopeful of a 
big calf crop for 1943. As regards the 
current year’s operations generally, I have 
nothing aaeeiaes hs to report. 


OIL PROSPECTS 


The testing of our land for oil by a 
company of high standing proceeds. So 
far, no oil has been found, but we shall 
at least eventually have had both ranches 
thoroughly tested, and that free of all 
expense to ourselves. 


AMERICAN DIRECTORS AND STAFF 


In concluding I must not omit once more 
to vresent our acknowledgments to Mr 
Mackenzie and his staff. The report and 
accounts before you and the statement I 
have made present and in a measure 
explain the results, but it is impossible 
that they should do justice to the daily 
work and skill involved in producing these 
results. 

I have also to make acknowledgment to 
our American colleague, Mr Drought, for 
the keen and helpful interest he takes in 
the company’s affairs. 


MOTION 


The report and accounts were approved 
of and adopted, and the balance at the 
credit of profit and loss account anolied in 
the manner recommended by the directors. 
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BANK OF SCOTLAND 


VERY SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


STRONG LIQUID POSITION 


LORD ELPHINSTONE’S ADDRESS 


The annual general meeting of the pro- 
prietors of the Bank of Scotland was held 
within the head office, Edinburgh, on the 
6th instant. The Right Honourable Lord 
Elphinstone, K.T., Governor of the Bank, 
presided. 

In submitting the directors’ report, the 
chairman said: The directors much regret 
the loss by death during the year of The 
Master of Polwarth. He has given valuable 
services since he joined the board in 1939. 
They also regret the resignation, in July 
last, on account of the state of his health, 
of Mr H. A. Jamieson, who had been a 
member of the board since 1922, and 1 
am sure the proprietors will join with the 
board in extending to him their good 
wishes. 

To fill one of the vacancies on the board, 
the directors invited Mr W. G. C. Hanna, 
O.B.E., C.A., to be an ordinary director. 


BANK’S BALANCE SHEET 


Our balance-sheet figures continue to 
reflect war-time tendencies. Deposits have 
increased by £10,235,000 to £60,829,000. 
This very substantial increase must, how- 
ever, be regarded as exceptional, as certain 
public accounts which carry considerable 
balances happen to be maintained with us 
this year in annual rotation. A further 
expansion of {1,476,000 has taken place in 
our note circulation, bringing it up to 
£7,415,000, or more than double the pre- 
war The acceleration in Govern- 
ment expenditure for war purposes is no 
doubt largely responsible for the progres- 
sive increase in these figures. 

_ When I referred last year to the mount- 
ing figures of our note circulation I urged 
that surplus notes in the hands of the 
public should be returned by the holders 
to their bank accounts so that they might 
be made available as deposits for lending 
to the Government. I would again make 
this appeal to those who may be inclined 
to keep by them a greater quantity of cash 
than is really necessary. 

_ The fluctuations in the items drafts 
issued and acceptances, although consider- 
able, have no special significance. 


LIQUID ASSETS 


The liquid position of the bank has been 
fully maintained ut the year. 
Assets in cash, bank balances, cheques 
im transitu, and money at call and short 
notice amount to £19,847,000, ot 27.4 per 
cent. of our liabilities to the public. Bills 
discounted (including £350,000 of Treasury 
bills) account for £550,000. Our holding 
of Treasury deposit receipts has increased 
to £7,500,000, while our investments total 
£36,765,000, bringing our liquid resources 
up to £64,663,000, which is equal to 89.4 
per cent. of our public liabilities. These 
ratios are somewhat higher than those 
usually associated with banking practice in 

ry times, and they indicate the extent 
to which the normal lending business of 
the banks has been affected by prevailing 
circumstances. 

It will be seen that we are in a favour- 
able position to meet all reasonable requests 
from our customers for legitimate banking 
accommodation. 


ADVANCES 


Our advances show a further decline of 
over £600,000 at £8,430,000. This is 
regrettable but not surprising when one 
considers that the borrowing needs of the 
commercial community are so greatly 
reduced by reason of the restricted supply 


goods of all kinds. We continue to lend 
Sbeliy for the production of war supplies, 
food, etc., but to an increasing extent the 
financing of war industry is being taken 
care of by the Government departments. 

All known bad and doubtful debts have 
been fully provided for. 


RESULTS FOR THE YEAR 


The increase of £5,479 in our nett profits 
is modest in relation to the expansion that 
has taken place in our resources, but it will 
be appreciated that upon a large propor- 
tion of our funds a very low rate of interest 
has been earned. Operating costs, too, have 
increased owing to the release of more men 
to the Services. We continue to pay the 
salaries of all our staff in the Forces less 
the amount of Service pay received by 
them. Last December—in recognition of 
the extra burden so cheerfully borne by 
the staff remaining with us—we paid a 
bonus of 6 per cent. on salaries. 


The nett profits are ............... £238,124 
Add: The balance from last 


NE oa cen c as ag uae vedaysntass<sanavenee 156,217 
394,341 
This has been dealt with as 
follows :— 
Applied to reserve for 
contingencies ............... £75,000 
Transferred to trustees 
for officers’ pension fund 30,000 
Dividend at II per ‘ 
cent. per annum, less 
I icicle Sn tnavenesanee 132,000 
237,000 


Leaving to be carried forward £157,341 


I think you will agree that these results 
are very satisfactory. 


CRITICISMS ANSWERED 


Recently the banks have been the target 
of renewed criticism and I am pleased to 
note that the challenge has been taken up 
by bank chairmen. It is well to remind the 
public that besides providing essential ser- 
vices the banks perform a vital function 
in the nation’s financial structure. 

The demands made upon the banking 
system have greatly increased in war time. 
Much additional work is involved in the 
payment of wages in industry, and of the 
men and women in the Services and in 
those of our Allies at present in this 
country. The expansion in the note circu- 
lation is in itself a measure of the increase 
in the amount of cash that is being handled 
by bank tellers.. Clothing coupon banking 
accounts—instituted at the request of the 
Board of Trade in May, 1942—placed an 
extra burden upon the banks, but the 
acceptance of this additional duty no doubt 
avoided a large increase in the staff of the 
Government department concerned. 

The smooth mobilisation of the money 
resources of the people in the service of the 
nation has been and is being effected with 
the help of the banks, whose share in this 
important process is perhaps not as fully 
realised as it should be by the general 
public. 

That these functions and services are 
carried through efficiently and expeditiously 
is surely a tribute to our highly organised 

institutions which have not only 
stood the test of time (in our own case for 
248 years) but have also contributed in no 
small measure to our country’s reputation 
for stability and integrity. 
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THE KENNET COMMITTEE 


Last year the Government set up a com, 
mittee under the chairmanship of Lord 
Kennet to ascertain what measures Could 
be taken to secure the greatest possib), 
release of man-power in ing and allie 
businesses. The banks, acting in concer; 
had already taken steps to meet the map, 
problems involved in the release of staf. 
and since the report was issued furthe 
adjustments have been and still are being 
made. Numerous branch offices have been 
closed, and many normal services restrictes. 
but it is believed that the public wil] accep, 
any resulting inconveniences in the right 
spirit. 


BANK STAFF 


Of our permanent staff of 1,261~6;> 
have now been released for service with 
H.M. Forces, while our temporary female 
staff has also been depleted by withdrawak 
for the women’s services or for industry. 
Subject to a time lag in the calling-up of 
released staff, the banks are now operating 
with 85 per cent. of their pre-war total of 
employees, and many, of these are, of course, 
only partly trained. It will be readily 
understood, therefore, that the maintenance 
of essential banking services places a severe 
strain upon those who are left, but we are 
happy to think that, all things considered, 
the business of the bank continues to be 
carried on efficiently and to the satisfaction 
of our customers. On behalf of the cour 
of directors I would again express our 
appreciation of the excellent services 
rendered during the past year—frequently 
under difficult circumstances—by the execv- 
tive, managers, agents and staff alike. We 
are indebted to all of them, and not leas 
to our temporary female staff, most oi 
whom are proving to be adaptable and 
hvghly efficient. 

It is with sincere regret that we record 
the death of a further five members of our 
staff on war service, and we extend ou 
sympathy to their bereaved relatives and 
friends. Our thoughts also go out to thos 
who have the misfortune to be prisoners 
of war. 

To all members of our staff serving ther 
country at home or abroad or on the high 
seas we send from this mecting cordid 
greetings and our good wishes for their 
early and safe return. 


THE TREASURERSHIP 


As stated in the report, Mr J. V. 
Macfarlane, who had been treasurer of the 
bank since October, 1938, and had given 
48 years of most valuable service, reuse 
at the end of May. The board accepted 
his resignation with sincere regret, and 
their good wishes go with Mr Macfarlan 
in his retirement. j 

To succeed Mr Macfarlane as treasure 
the board appointed Mr J. B. Crawford 
the secretary of the bank. Mr A. A. Gum, 
formerly assistant secretary and superinicn: 
dent of branches, has been appointed « 
succeed Mr Crawford as secretary. 


DIVIDEND 


I now have pleasure in moving that . 
report and balance-sheet as submitted - 
adopted, and that a dividend for the hat 
year at the rate of 12 per cent. Der —_ 
less income tax, be now declared pay: 
on April 15th, making with the divi 
paid in October last 11 per cent. for 
year, less income tax, the same as for 
previous year. 

The motion was agreed to. , 

Lord Elphinstone, K.T., and hes e 
Henry Scott were unanimously re-clecie! 
Governor and Deputy Governor respt 
tively for the current year. ve 

Mr S. Crawford Hogarth, Mr : 
McCosh and Mr W. G. C. Hanna we 
re-elected ordinary directors. ’ 

Mr H. L. Usher, C.A., and Mr R. apd 
Morrison, C.A., were reappointed 4 . 
duct the audit of the bank’s books 10 YA 
current year, and a vote of thanks 
chairman terminated the meeting. 
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RUGBY PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


A YEAR OF SUCCESSFUL SERVICE 

















































The annual general meeting of The 
Portland Cement Company, Limited, 
will be held on the 22nd instant. 

The speech of the chairman, Mr Halford 

W. L. Reddish, will be as follows: As the 
report and accounts have been in your 
hands for the usual period I assume with 
your permission that we may take them 
S e 
is nothing in the accounts on 
which in present circumstances I can use- 
fully comment, but I think you will regard 
the balance-sheet which we have placed 
before you as satisfactory. _ 
You will see that the trading profit for 
the year, after providing for taxation and 
contingencies, and for adjustments under 
the C.M.F. Pooling Scheme brought into 
being at the suggestion of the Ministry of 
Works to deal with certain exceptional 
ircumstances due to the war, amounts to 
£123,432. The net profit of £69,196 com- 
pares with £68,283 for 1941. | 

We propose to repeat last year’s dividend 
of 7} per cent. on the ordinary shares, 
leaving £64,967 to be carried forward, 
against £60,992 brought in. 

It would be idle for me to pretend that 
in many ways 1942 has not been a year of 
difculty, and I should like to pay tribute 
0 those of our staff and workpeople who, 
realising that the national interest should 
be paramount in all our lives, have laboured 
o faithfully and in many cases at no little 
personal sacrifice to overcome such diffi- 
ties as have from time to time arisen. 

_ Although the clouds may appear to have 
lifted slightly since we met a year ago, we 
have yet to win the war, and all our efforts 
must still be directed to this end. Never- 
eless, there is today much talk of the 
onomic problems which will face the 
nation when victory is ours, and I therefore 
feel that both shareholders and employees 
ay welcome some comment on matters 
concern us all. Our shareholders 
¢ naturally interested in the conduct of 
ne company on a sound financial basis and 
the return which thev receive on their 
apital in the form of dividends—a modest 
ar-time return indeed when we remember 
lat all our ordinary shares have been 
ssued at a premium. Our employees, all 
. are embraced by profit-sharing 
hemes, are eaually interested in the 
aintenance of the company’s profits and 
he soundness of its finance. 


NO FAIRY GODMOTHER 


In considering some of the questions 
which have been in the public oad during 
ecent months, we have first to remember 
t the state is not a sort of fairy god- 
Other able to produce wealth by waving 
magic wand, but merely a collection of 
ae that the national income is 
y the sum total of the incomes of 
st udividuals making up the state ; and 
at the sums required to be raised by 
: _ in One form or another for the 
sneit of all have to be found by those 
7 individuals, 
sma uf May judge by the utterances of 
“ Who should know better, there is in 
iif minds no clear understanding of the 
ence between capital and income. I 
: UKE to see every child in every 
botnet the land taught the difference 
ie Capital and income. Such know- 
nly rs im my judgment, necessary, not 
nducte, «<The «sound financing of an 
“ial enterprise, but. also for the 
om life by each individual of his 





if > and most certainly is it neces- 
ional are to consider intelligently the 
ations. of and economic impli- 

the various schemes envisaged 


‘PLANNING, PROFITS AND PLAIN THINKING 
MR HALFORD REDDISH’S SPEECH 


for the post-war period. And, in parenthe- 
sis, may I suggest that the Government 
might well set a good example by pro- 
ducing its accounts after the war on a more 
scientific basis instead of giving us what is 


little more than a simple summary of cash 
transactions. 


FINANCIAL FACTS AND FICTIONS 


_ To refer more specifically to what I have 
in mind, it is not uncommonly said that 
if we are spending fifteen millions a day 
during the war (that is, when our very 
survival 1s at stake) why cannot we spend 
fifteen millions a day in peace? Now we 
are meeting only a portion, perhaps half, 
of our current expenditure out of current 
income, and to do even that we are cheer- 
fully shouldering a very heavy burden of 
direct and indirect taxation. What we are 
not paying for out of current income we 
are paying for either by realising capital 
or by borrowing capital sums on which 
interest has to be paid in the future, and 
for the repayment of which provision will 
also have to be made. «Every holder of 
National Savings Certificates, every deposi- 
tof in the Post Office Savings Bank, has 
lent his money to the country, and rightly 
expects to receive interest on it, and in due 
course to have the capital repaid to him. 
Secondly, we are not paying today as we 
should have to in normal times for all our 
imports. Food, raw materials, and muni- 
tions of war are pouring into the country 
under lease-lend arrangements. In the 
early days of the war, before those arrange- 
ments were made, we realised the capital 
of many of our foreign investments in 
order to pay for our necessary imports. 
That capital has gone. In addition to all 
this, we are largely living on capital inter- 
nally, and are restricted, every one of us, 
in the amount we can spend on personal 
requirements of .every kind. In other 
words, we have cheerfully given up much 
for the duration of the war in order that 
we may the better wage the fight for our 
own survival and the crusade against the 
forces of evil. 


** YOUR RAILINGS CANNOT BE TAKEN 
TWICE” 


To the man therefore who suggests that 
war-time expenditure can be maintained 
by the state in peace-time I would say: — 

(a) Are you prepared to accept a con- 
tinuance of both direct and indirect taxa- 
tion indefinitely at their present levels? 

(b) Are you prepared to continue to 
save money as at present and to accept the 
present restrictions on your personal ex- 
penditure on food, clothing, comforts, 
amusements and travel? 

(c) Do you seriously suggest that other 
nations will send us food and raw maggrials 
in peace-time without our paying for them? 

(d) Can you find any means of consum- 
ing capital more than once—for the railings 
round your front garden cannot be taken 
twice? ‘ 

Elementary as these points are, I think 
it well to state them clearly today, for 
sound finance is an essential requisite of 
our rehabilitation after the war; and if 
we depart from the narrow path of sound 
finance the least of the many evils which 
will beset us will be the country’s inability 
to honour its bargain to the millions who 
have lent it their savings in its hour of need. 

You will remember the advice which 
Mr Micawber gave to David Copperfield : — 

“ Annual income twenty pounds, annual 
expenditure nineteen nineteen six, result 
happiness. Annual income twenty pounds, 
annual expenditure twenty pounds ought 
and six, result misery.” 
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That is equally true of an individual, of 
a few hundred individuals joined together 
to form what we know as a joint stock 
company, or of many millions of individuals 
embraced in a state. 

Last year, in connection with the inci- 
dence of the excess profits tax, I pointed 
out that in the main the ordinary share- 
holders in our industrial companies were 
not, as is often implied, large and imper- 
sonal financial institutions, but the “small 
men ”’—the wage-earners who have saved 
and invested. It is equally true, but not 
perhaps sufficiently realised, that the 
majority of our national revenue comes 
directly or indirectly from the “ small man,” 
and that he, too, is the consumer providing 
the bulk of the nation’s internal purchasing 
power. With this in mind I should like to 
refer to one aspect of the Beveridge Plan 
which has so far received comparatively 
little attention. 


THE BASIS OF BEVERIDGE RE-EXAMINED 


Apart from its proposed co-ordination of 
the administration of many of the social 
services, the Beveridge Plan seeks to do 
two main things. It seeks to abolish want, 
an aim which (if what it really means is 
the abolition of actual need) must meet 
with the whole-hearted approval of every- 
one and must clearly stand high among the 
claims on the national income after the 
war. Secondly, it seeks to provide by 
insurance to all members of the community, 
irrespective of need or desire, certain 
specific “ benefits,” the “premiums” for 
which are to be found partly by the indi- 
vidual concerned and partly by subsidies 
provided by employers and by the Ex- 
chequer. 

In so far as the contributions which are 
levied from trading employers are con- 
cerned, clearly in a cumulative form they 
will ultimately be paid for by the consumer ; 
and in so far as the subsidy found by the 
Exchequer is concerned, that will in turn 
be found by the general body of taxpayers, 
and, as Sir William Beveridge himself 
has been at great pains to point out, con- 
stitutes merely what he politely calls a 
redistribution of income. Now if it were 
possible for us to leave out of consideration 
the export trade—that is, if we as a country 
were entirely self-supporting in our pro- 
duction of food and raw materials—the 
position would be comparatively simple. 
Unfortunately, however, this country 1s not 
self-sufficient in food and raw materials, 
and if we are to exist at all must import 
large quantities of both from the outside 
world, and must pay for them, if not in 
gold, then by the export of goods and 
services. 


STANDARDS OF LIVING 


It is well therefore that we should realise 
that unless and until every country in the 
world and every type of population in the 
world has advanced sufficiently to — 
a similar standard of living we must co 
one of two things. Either we must form 
an economic bloc with other aunenes 
having similar aspirations in the way oO 
standards of living, so that together we - 
self-supporting, or by a state subsidy oO 
some kind (which again means 4 levy cam 
the general body of taxpayers), we _ 
reduce the cost of our exportable g r 
sufficiently to enable us to compete in mg 
markets, in order that we may be Dae e 
pay for our essential imports of f - = 
of raw materials required both for 
manufacture of goods for internal a 
tion and for re-export. The greatest nee 
for the future clearly lies in a strong ee 
being given by. the Engits-spe : ~ 
peoples—by the British Commonwealtl Ps 
Nations, the greatest political influence for 
good which the world has ever seen, 
together with the United States of — 
There. as I see it, lies the world’s bes} = 
both in the economic field and in the 
guarantee of world neace in the future. As 
other nations are prepared to raise their 
standards of living and to follow our 
example in the adoption of enlightened 
social services. and to accept their share 
of the obligations of maintaining world 
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peace, so they should be admitted to the 
economic bloc which I have described. 


WORK THE ONLY WAY TO WEALTH 


But let us mark well that the Beveridge 
Plan intends to effect: nothing more than 
a redistribution of the national income. 
In itself it does nothing to increase the 
national income—to, build up again the 
wealth accumulated by the work of our 
forefathers, which has made possible our 
increasing standards of life in this country 
and so much of which has been destroyed 
by two major wars. 

And let us face this fact—that national 
wealth cannot be created nor the national 
income be increased except by the labour 
of man, by the work of men’s minds, by 
the work of men’s hands. The more a 
man labours, and receives, as he is fully 
entitled to do, the due rewards of his 
labour, the more he is contributing to the 
national wealth. I do not share the views 
of some pessimists who seem to think that 
we must face large-scale unemployment in 
the post-war years. Apart from many other 
considerations, the destruction of so much 
national wealth in the war will in itself 
make it absolutely necessary for everyone 
to work harder than ever for very many 
years to come, unless we are tamely going 
to accept very substantially reduced stan- 
dards of living. That is an inescapable 
fact whether we like it or not. I do not 
believe that our fellow Britishers, who, in 
the fiery regeneration of the national 
character in the last three years, have 
shown such an example to the world, will 
fail to rise to the great opportunities which 
await them in the post-war years. I do not 
believe that it will be a case of finding work 
for anybody, but a case of encouraging 
everyone to realise the fundamental truth 
that only in good work, whether of brain 
or brawn, faithfully performed, lies any 
hope of real happiness in this life. 


WHY INCOME TAX? 


What then is the justification for any 
direct tax on income, and particularly on 
earned income? I venture to suggest that 
it is the comparative ease of collection 
which has led succeeding Chancellors to 
make direct taxes on income the mainstay 














CITADEL OF 
HEALING 


Last year at the Christie 
Hospital 4,864 new patients 
from all parts of England were 
examined, 45,223  investiga- 
tions of patients were carried 
out and 17 Cancer Diagnostic 
Clinics maintained at Hospitals 
over a wide area, Funds are 
urgently needed for this work 
and for the extension of 
research into Cancer, still 
mankind’s great scourge. 


CHRISTIE CANCER HOSPITAL 


RADIUM INSTITUT 
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of their Budgets. Much more logical, and 
much fairer in its incidence, would be a 
tax on expenditure, and no better ume for 
the initiation of such a change could be 
imagined than in the immediate post-war 
period when the stocks of consumer goods 
in the country in proportion to the potential 
demand will be smaller than ever before. 
A tax paid on new consumer goods at the 
point where they pass into the hands of the 
ultimate consumer is surely a practical 
proposition. In the case of National 
Savings Certificates we give to every 
citizen the right to acquire the same limited 
amount of this very advantageous security. 
Could not the same principle be adopted 
in the case of an expenditure tax by freeing 
the simple necessities of life from all tax, 
even when necessary by subsidising them, 
thus placing everyone in the same position? 
From that point a tax on consumer goods 
graduated according to the degree of luxury 
or semi-luxury involved could well be 
imposed. By the small earned income 
allowance for income-tax purposes we affect 
to recognise that there is some virtue in 
earned income but at the same time we 
penalise thrift. I should like to see this 
differentiation disappear in the post-war 
years as part of a definite plan to abolish 
as quickly as possible all direct taxes on 
the income of an individual. Such a system 
would give encouragement “7 incentive 
to everyone to do what in the interest not 
only of himself but of the whole state is 
so essential in the post-war vears—work 
hard and be thrifty. And labour would 
receive its due reward. 


THE REMOVAL OF RESTRICTIONS 


I am a profound believer in the dignity 
and worth of what is termed private enter- 
prise—in the right of every man, whatever 
his station in life, to rise by the merit of 
his own endeavours. It was the spirit of 
rugged individualism, not in a selfish sense, 
but in the sense of adventurous individual 
enterprise, which made this country great 
and which will have contributed so largely 
to our ultimate victory. I do not for one 
moment believe that the great mass of the 
people in this country, who are fighting 
this war for the preservation of their liberty 
and who expect their centuries-old freedoms 
restored to them when the war is won, will 
submit to the widespread regimentation 
and bureaucrtic control which some poli- 
ticlans may seek to impose on them. Some 
war-time restrictions can well be removed 
almost as soon as hostilities cease ; others 
will have to remain for some time and 
perhaps be relaxed gradually over a period 
of three or four years. But let us be watch- 
ful lest any stay longer than is necessary. 
It would indeed be a tragedy if, after the 
traditions of centuries, in the days to come. 
we in England were submerged by a wave 
of bureaucratic control scarcely distinguish- 
able in its reactions on the lives of everyone 
of us from a totalitarian regime. 


THE FUTURE OF THE INDUSTRY 


As far as our own industry is concerned, 
you will not expect me to attempt any 
forecast of the immediate future; but 
whatever the shape of the post-war world, 
it is clear from recent pronouncements that 
the Government is alive to the fact that an 
active and expanding building industry is 
the Backbone of national prosperity, and 
that in consequence there will be a sub- 
stantial demand for cement for many years 
to come. The cement industry, with its 
existing capacity, together with the increases 
already planned, will be ready, as it has 
always been in the past, to meet all demands 
made upon it; and as soon as it is freed 
from war-time controls will, I have no 
doubt, revert to _its pre-war practice of 
increasing production, cheapening costs and 
selling-prices, _Improving the wages and 
conditions of its employees, and providing 
a reasonable return on the capital which 
has made its development possible. 

But in the meantime let us concentrate 
all our efforts on the winning of victory ; 
then, and then , Shall we have deserved 
the Opportunities for joyous adventure and 
high achievement which will beckon to us 
in the days to come. 
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A STRENUOUS YEAR within 

The seventy-sixth annual general mx . ha 
ing af Vickers Limited was held, on t. 
2nd instant, at Vickers House, Broadys, but one 
Westminster. Mr A amieson (he their bi 


chairman of the company) presided, of heav 
In his statement, which was circula: The 
to the stockholders with the re 


ly 

accounts, the chairman said:— tes Pog © 
During 1942 Sir Charles Craven resume; 
his duties as chairman and managing die. 
tor of Vickers-Armstrongs Limited and 

English Steel Corporation, Limited. Suby. fa ANT 


quently it was arranged that his seryicg 

should be placed at the disposal of the The 
Minister of Production on a part-time ay; fa John B 
advisory basis, but he will also carry ¢ fmm held, 0 
his work here. Mr " 


It is a satisfaction to me that we hay gman af 
once more been able to place the repo, was Pp 
and accounts before stockholders pun. Mm £345. 


tually, but this has not been done withoy Ime year. 


















great effort and the gradual depletion ¢ Mime £1,958, 
man-power in the administrative section; withsta 
may render this impossible in future. year Ul 
such gi 

BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS adverse 

trading 


There are some features in the balang. 
sheet before stockholders which call fy 
explanation. Vickers have sold certaz He 
quoted shares and the remaining holding future 
under this heading now stand at a nomin; cou 
figure. The market value of these holding in b 
at December 31st was approximate) exhaust 
£143,176. In the balance-sheet of Vickers. apart f 
Armstrongs under the sub-heading “ Othe look w: 
companies—shares, at cost, less reserve” HMM plentift 
there is a reduction from £462,285 in 194 MMB largely 
to £238,647 in 1942. The reason for th: he was 
is that Vickers-Armstrongs have take their 
over the assets and liabilities of the throug! 
of their wholly owned subsidiary com- positior 
panies, viz.: The Whitehead Torpedo Con- of 10 ] 
pany, Limited, The Thames Ammunition shares. 
Works, Limited, and The Variable Spee The 
Gear, Limited. The assets and liabilitc: 
taken over are now included in the Vicker. 


effect \ 
increasi 


Armstrongs’ balance-sheet under tk I 
appropriate headings. It was felt that » CO) 
useful purpose was served by contunun oe 


to operate these wholly owned subsidiaries: 
as separate companies. 
The increase of £15,883,601 in th 
figures of stocks, work-in-progress ai 
debtors of Vickers-Armstrongs reflects tk 
expanding production of that compat). 
The consequent drain upon our ci 
resources, after allowing for the increas 
in instalments on account of contracts @ 
£8,491,294 is exemplified by the reducto 
in cash balances and the larger advancts The 
which we have been called upon to make 10 
Vickers-Armstrongs, the indebtedness © 
that company amounting to £8,517,007 ® ent, 


against £6,395,155 in 1941. : vrdis 
All £.. taxation has been provided fe —y 
and all taxation due has been paid. wl 
YEAR OF EXPANDING PRODUCTION The 
The accounts indicate that 1942 Wi the va 
year of expanding production and © fl te 
energies were fully employed in produati : ™ 

all forms of material for the supply dep" Ha - 
ments. Our shipyards have made delivers ad | 
of every class of warship and merchant sh: - “ 
required of us. Our aviation works hart oi 
delivered an increasing number of Sp! vel 8 
and Wellingtons. ‘The constant deve nigh 
ment of these aircraft, in order that i er | 
might retain their position as the finest nnd te 
their class, has occupied the attention © tn 
the technical departments concerned ‘a A the 


addition the development of new 110 self 
continued. Our enginering works ~ 
expanded their production of armam 


of every description and have kevt a : 
with the ever-changing requirement |. Milowar 
demands upon the capacity of the athe e st 
Steel Corporation have been intensive. MilMfactur, 
Corporation has delivered an ! hined reat 
supply both of steel and of ™° ) Bilton y 
products. They have also given The 
technical information to, other are Dose 

Support has been given - of interes! PPro 


savings campaign and it may 
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kholders to know that the total 
~ — subscribed through savings groups 


this organisation from their incep- 


jthin ; 
~” till December 31, 1942, 1s £2,083,000. 
il mee "Ir has been a strenuous year, and a tiring 
one for all employees in this organisation : 


oadwa hut one and ail they continue to give of 





on (th their best and are ready for another year 
ie of heavy and continuous work, 
itculate; The report and accounts were unani- 
Ort ang mously adopted and the final dividend of 
6 per cent. approved. 

resume) 
ds JOHN BARKER 

Sn’ AND COMPANY, LIMITED 
rr The fiftieth ordinary general meeting of 
ime and ohn Barker and Company, Limited, was 
carTY op held, on the 8th instant, at Kensington. 

Mr Trevor A. Bowen, D.L., J.P., chair- 
we hare man and managing director, said that he 
© repo: Ee was pleased to report a net profit of 
S pune. fae £345,056, an increase of £91,308 over last 
- withoy year. ir liquid assets totalled 
letion ¢ £1,958,429, an increase of £332,712. Not- 
Section: withstanding the successful results of the 
ure, year under review, they could not expect 





















such good results im the current vear ; the 
adverse conditions under which they were 
trading today were having a cumulative 


balance. effect upon trade and that would be felt 
call for increasingly. 

 Ceftain He was no pessimist but, looking at the 
holding Me future and the rate at which red clothing 
| nomind coupons were being used, it appeared that 
holding: in et few months they would be 
oximatel; exhausted. Other factors indicated that 
Vicker; SB apart from that particular matter the out- 


r “ Othe: 


4 look was not at all encouraging. Cash was 
reserve 


plentiful at the moment, but counons were 


5 in 1941 largely the governing factor in trade, and 

1 for this he was of opinion that they would need all 

. _ their carefully built-up reserves to pull 
tt 


through and re-establish their pre-war 
position. They proposed to pay a dividend 


ary COM: 
edo Con: of 10 per cent., less tax, on the ordinary 





LMUNition MM shares. 

le Speed The report was adopted. 

liabilities 

a LANCASHIRE STEEL 


t that no 
ontinuing 
bsidiaries 


CORPORATION, LIMITED 
IMPORTANCE OF RESEARCH 


















i oo The thirteenth ordinary general meeting 
— a of this company was held, on the 2nd 
flects th: fE>tant, at Manchester, 
compat _ Mr John E. James, chairman and manag- 
er <n ng director, said that he would like to take 
"incre ER OPPOrtunity of welcoming those mem- 
ntracts 0 E'S Who had acquired their holdings since 
reductios ie last meeting through the liquidation of 
advanct MNES Partington Steel and Iron Company. 
o make t0 The directors had decided to recommend — 
dness «i he full dividend of 54 per cent., less tax, 
17,007 & on the second preference shares and 7 per 

ent. less tax, on the “A” and “B” 
vided fo NMme"Uinary shares. The directors also pro- 
id. posed to recommend the conversion of all 

py shares into corresponding classes 

1ON , 

- The war had revealed more and more 
42 was meine value of research and its effect upon 
and ow ihe technical side of the industry, and 
product! Heater provision for research would require 
ly depar: 0 be made in post-war years than in the 
, deliverie past. The investigations which would be 
chant sh? MM <essary could, he considered, be done 
orks hat MPst effectively both by individual com- 
f Spitfire panies and by the industry acting collec- 
- develop vely. Individual companies, for example, 
that the Me eht develop those types of research in 
> finest “t laboratories which could be pursued 
tention “ tested in their own works, transferring 
eraed ; 2 te collective research the results 
te investigations. The Corporation 
orks hav’ a .had many avenues both is raw 
yrmameni Decrials and in finished products which 
keot . ; Provide great scope for such work, 
nts. othe that way make some contribution 
ne Engli ¢ en att least one object of research, 
sive. Standardisation of methods of manu- 
ined Meret *. The whole question was one of 
macht xh interest and very considerable atten- 
ven would require to be paid to it. 


compat « Teport was adopted and* the pro- 
the we sed conversion i 
Ss rproVed. of shares into stock was 
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HADFIELDS LIMITED 


FRESH RECORDS ACHIEVED 


MR P. B. BROWN ON THE OUTLOOK 


The fifty-fifth ordinary general meeting 
of Hadfields Limited was held, on Papp 
instant, at the Royal Victoria Hotel, Shef- 
field, Mr P. B. Brown, M.Inst.C.E., J.P. 
chairman and joint managing director, 
presiding. : 

The chairman, in the course of his 
speech, said: The enormous demand for 
steel of the highest quality has made it 
necessary to conserve the use of imported 
alloys. Valuable work in this direction has 
been done by the technical advisory com- 
mittee of the special alloy steel committee 
of the Iron and Steel Control in which our 
company has of course participated. For 
over half a century our research workers 
have been in the vanguard of that great 
army of metallurgists who, following the 
example of our late chairman, Sir Robert 
Hadfield, devote their lives to the study 
of = indispensable and versatile metal 
steel, 

Sir Robert’s discovery and publication in 
the early eighties of the last century of the 
remarkable transformation in the physical 
properties of carbon steels brought about 
by the addition of 12 per cent. or 13 per 
cent. of manganese, has been acknowledged 
as the beginning of the “ Alloy Steels Era.” 


TAYLOR-WHARTON’S 200TH ANNIVERSARY 


An interesting reminder of this occurred 
last October, when I was invited to send 
to the Taylor-Wharton Iron and Steel 
Company, of High Bridge, New Jerscy, 
U.S.A., a message on the 200th anniversary 
of its formation. In response the following 
telegram was sent :— 

“* Hadfields Limited send hearty con- 
gratulations to Taylor-Wharton Company 
on its 200th birthday and on the jubilee 
of our friendship. During the 50 years 
since you introduced to America the manu- 
facture of Hadfield manganese steel our 
association has been mutually helpful and 
stimulating. Long may it continue.” 

In a publication issued by that company 
in celebration of its 200th anniversary they 
give an interesting account of the great 
forward step they took when they adopted 
the Hadfield systems for the manufacture 
of alloy steels, and describe how it brought 
to them a great wave of prosperity. We 
still maintain a close technical association 
with the Taylor-Wharton Company. 


WIDESPREAD ACTIVITIES 


You probably know that the operations 
of our company go far beyond the mere 
production of high-grade steel. A large 
proportion of the steel we produce is 
fabricated into machines of various types 
and other highly finished engineering pro- 
ducts; in fact the number of workers 
engaged in our engineering departments 1s 
much greater than that employed in the 
melting, refining, forging, rolling, and other 
purely metallurgical processes, 

The profit for the year amounts to 
£202,264 as against £198,904 for last year. 
It will, however, be noticed from the profit 


and loss account that the amount paid for . 


war damage insurance is £10,569 less than 

for 1941; therefore, actually there is a 

reduction in the real profits of £7,209. 
The total current assets exceed the 


‘current liabilities (excluding works develop- 


ment provisions) by £1,720,494 as .against 
£1,703,758 a year ago. The reserve 
accounts and profit and loss balance 
amount to £1,330,516, which is equal to 
123 per cent. of the issued ordinary capital. 
It will be seen that the policy of the board 
is to build up the financial resources of the 
company in order to meet the difficulties 
and uncertainties of the future, and I feel 
sure this will have your approval. af 
Unfortunately, I am not in a position to 
give details of the great variety of work 
upon which we are engaged or of the 


alterations and extensions made to the. 
plant. You wili, however, be glad to know 
that all past records of the company have 
been exceeded in tonnage and in values. 


THE FUTURE 


Many schemes are being promulgated 
for the better regulation of industry, the 
control of banks, credit, exchanges, over- 
seas trade, and the like, but we cannot get 
away from the hard fact that the world 
will be impoverished bythe destruction 
and disorganisation brought about by the 
war, and it will be some considerable time 
before the industries of this country, on 
which sO many of us depend, can recover. 
It is to be hoped that the international 
conferences now being proposed will give 
some index of the conditions under which 
trading may be possible between the nations 
in post-war years. 

As Lord Riverdale said in a short article 
that appeared in the press on March 3rd, 
and which I would advise you all to read 
carefully, “It is to foreign trade we must 
look for our future well-being.” Equality 
of opportunity, freer and fairer access to 
the markets of the world must be provided 
if international trade is to be built up and 
world-wide peace and prosperity secured. 


BEVERIDGE SCHEME 


You are no doubt all carefully studying 
the recommendations of the Beveridge 
scheme for killing the five giants—physical 
want, disease, idleness, squalor, and ignor- 
ance. The proposals Sir William puts 
forward must commend themselves to all 
who have the nation’s interest at heart, but 
the extent to which his recommendaticns 
can be adopted must depend entirely on 
the capacity of the country to secure a fair 
share of internationa] trade. While we may 
approve of most of them it would be 
unwise under present conditions to pledge 
the Government, the employers, and the 
employees to the great increase in expendi- 
ture required to carry out his recommenda- 
tions. 

There are many firms who, like ourselves, 
have made large and costly extensions at 
their own expense in order to meet the 
demands of the Service Departments of the 
Government. There is little doubt that 
at the end of the war many of these exten- 
sions and additions to plant will be surplus 
to our peace-time reauirements. The 
Finance Acts state that any loss occurring 
under these circumstances shall be a charge 
against taxation, but such loss, unless 
previously realised by sale or otherwise, is 
to be taken “on such date as Parliament 
may hereafter determine.” In order to 
enable us to give consideration to post-war 
developments we must urge the Govern- 
ment to make a more definite statement at 
an early date. ta. 

There are other matters upon which it 
is desirable that the Government’s policy 
should be made known. The Federation 
of British Industries is taking up these 
points with the Treasury and should receive 
the active support of all firms likely to pe 
affected. ‘ 

The chairman concluded by moving the 
following resolution: “ That the directors 
report and balance-sheet now submitted be 
adopted and entered on the minutes. That 
the payment of the dividend on the £300,000 
4) ver cent. cumulative preference stock 
(£10 ver unit) for the vear 1942 be con- 
firmed : that in addition to the interim divi- 
dend on the ordinary stock of 9d. per unit 
(74 ver cent.), less tax, paid on August 31st, 
a final dividend be paid at the rate of 
1s. 6d. ver unit (1S ver cent.), less tax, 
making the total ordinary dividend for the 
vear 1942 2s. 3d. per unit (223 per cent.), 
less tax.” : 

The resolution was carried. 
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ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRIES, LIMITED 


RECORD WORKS OUTPUT 


The forty-third annual general meeting 
of Associated Electrical Industries, Limited, 
was held, on the 2nd instant, in London. 

Sir Felix J. C. Pole (the chairman) said 
that the profit for the year was £686,527, 
an increase of £4,991, and the net profit 
was £452,820, an increase of £34,580. The 
directors recommended a dividend of 10 
per cent., less tax. The Council of the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants had 
been expressing its views on certain aspects 
of the accounts of companies. That was 
all to the good because there were differ- 
ences of practice which might well be 
assimilated. For example, stockholders 
would note that it was their company’s 
practice to make complete provision for 
taxation on the profits of the year covered 
by the report and they showed the amount 
to be paid in dividends as a net figure after 
deduction of tax. t was not universal 
practice. In their case, if they showed the 
preference and ordinary dividend figures 
gross, that was including tax, then the 
profit for the year would be recorded as 
£984,925 instead of £686,527. 


RECORD ORDERS 


All previous records had been beaten by 
last year’s orders received and the ourput 
of their works. They had responded whole- 
heartedly to the demands of the Govern- 
ment for increased production. Indeed 
they had been actively engaged for a good 
many years in assisting the country’s 
defence programme, and today their works 
were entirely occupied on work for the 

erance of the war effort. Much of 

that represented their normal electrical 

products and in that connection the stock- 

vraag = ame to know. that 

pany had _ received substantial 

orders from the Ministry of Supply for 
electrical plant for our Russian allies. 


THE ECONOMIST 


The knowledge and skill of the com- 
pany’s engineers had been in constant 
demand in devising or improving specialised 
articles, and the company had been grati- 
fied to receive many commendations from 
Government departments. On the manu- 
facturing side great skill had been displayed 
in expanding and improving factory accom- 
modation, and in securing the highest 
degree of workshop efficiency and the most 
speedy flow of output. 


POST-WAR PROBLEMS 


With regard to post-war problems the 
important thing at the moment was to win 
the war, and he accepted wholeheartedly 
the Prime Méinister’s advice that they 
should “concentrate even more zealously 
upon the war effort and not take our eye 
off the ball for a moment.” He might say, 
however, that—to quote another Minister, 
Major Lloyd George—‘“I believe that the 
country’s future prosperity is intimately 
tied up with the electrical industry and 
that that industry is bound to play an 
extremely large part in post-war recon- 
struction.” 

When the war was over he felt satisfied 
that, no matter whether there was to be— 
as he hoped—a planned organisation of 
industry or whether they reverted to highly 
wasteful competitive conditions, nationally 
and internationally, the Associated Elec- 
trical Industries group of companies would 
not be found wanting. The war had shown 
that the manufacturing industry could pro- 
duce to meet maximum demands. The 
great post-war problems related to distri- 
bution and consumption. If they could, 
by national and/or international action, find 
ways and means of preventing that kind of 
world suffering so aptly described as “ pro- 
duction wealth and consumption poverty ” 
all would be well. The problem was being 
discussed on both sides of the Atlantic, 
and, in his opinion, all suggested solutions 
should be most sympathetically studied. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 
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B. MORRIS AND Sons, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED TRADING PROFi7 


The annual general meeting of B. Mom 
and Sons, Limited, was held, on the mth 
instant, in London. , 

Mr Arthur J. May (chairman and mang. 
ing director) said that the profit on tra 
£26,761, showed am increase of £7,655 
After meeting various items, there was ; 
balance of profit of £17,042, which show 
an increase of approximately £5,000. Mor 
than two-thirds of that profit was set of 
against the profit and loss account, reduc 
the adverse balance to £2,270. Thy 
arrangement improved the asset value g 
the ordinary shares very considerably, apr 
from the fact that they would receive , 
5 per cent. dividend. 

The company in 1942 had earned ov 
10 per cent. net on the ordinary capin, 
which reflec.ed a great deal of credit @ 
the staff and employees. Part of the pri 
was due to circumstances that were ng 
likely to operate in 1943, but their nom 
trading profit was larger than in 1941. | 
they had another successful effort this yex, 
their taxes might be heavier, but they wou 
be able to meet the increased taxation with 
out affecting their capacity to pay dividend 
That, of course, depended on the year) 
business. They were subject to varion 
Government controls, the chief being tk 
Tobacco Control, and there was no douk 
that the price of raw material, owing u 
the efficient working of that control, hi 
been kept within bounds. 

Last year they had promised a ven 
substantial reduction of the debit balan sonal 
on the profit and loss account, and nothig ae 
gave him greater pleasure than the fac ihe 
that they had been able to redeem tht Moors, 
promise. He was not going to say anything det, 
with regard to 1943, except that ther late. 
brands of cigars and cigarettes were VCvMRRB cand 
much in demand. The first three months mor a 
of the year had been satisfactory. ve fire 

The revort was unanimously adopted. furu 
cle I 
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_ _ (Continued from page 472) employed as women under the recent Women’s Wage Agrec- hmer 

than was originally thought, and a great many time-workers ment, but it will affect those women who are employed 4 ~m 
will in consequence not benefit by the full 6s. advance. “men” under the Men’s Wages Agreement. The table at ry 
The unions have emphasised’ that there will have to be an the foot of this page shows how a skilled fitter is affected wyers j 


adjustment so that the pieceworker will not have to earn the 
208. transferred from the national bonus to the district rate. 
The award has no effect on the wages of women who are 


pares with the old 


by the Tribunal’s award, and how the new position com- 





rate, the unions’ claim, and the et 


ployers’ offer. London rates are somewhat higher. 








ENGINEERS’ WAGES IN MAIN PROVINCIAL AREAS 


Standard wages of a skilled fitter (the basis of the engineering wage structure) when employed on PLAIN TimE Rates pet week of 
47 hours ; overtime is paid extra pro rata at premium rates ; holiday credits worth about 1/10 a week are additional. 


— 





| 








Otp Rates Union Cram Empiovers’ OFFER | TRIBUNAL AWARD 
Up to March 20, 1943 | November 5, 1942 January 5, 1943 Operative March 20, 1945 
District Base Rate 46 6 | + from opis: | na 
district Base Rate ............ | Addition of 11/-to Base Rate 57 0 | Transf I- nde: f 20/- from Bonus to 
ae Bonus dibs vad te eme 33 6 National Bonus ............. 33 6 nm , AF ee ae _ “ 66 0 = oe ws F “a : a ceases 66 0 
imeworkers’ Bonus........... 2 0 | Timeworkers’ Benus......... 2 0 National Bonus ............ 13 6 | 5 
_ Addition of 334% on Base Timeworkers’ Bonus inc. from National Bonus........------» 2° 
SE <i sobubus se bakeun at 19 0 EF 00d vinetens acess 8 0 
| i.e., 6/- increase. — 
iets itll 
al 6 | lll 6 | a7 6 | w 














—— 





Minimum assessment of wages of a skilled fitter when em mown f 
ed fi ployed on any system of Payment by Results—commonly know? © 

PIECEWORK per week of 47 hours ; overtime is paid extra as above, and the additional bane cnatle the pieceworker to increas¢ hs 
premium earnings Correspondingly ; holiday credits worth about 1/10 per week are additional. 






































ae Se ae 
Outp Rates Unton Cram E . 
. MPLOYERS’ OF | NAL AWARD 
Up to March 20, 1943 November 5, 1942 jauny as Opertive March 20, 1943 
ee ] eta — 
District Base Rate .% sd. | s. d. | Se 
ase Rate ............ 46 0 | Addition of 11/- to B 1 0 ! Ran Sonus to 
National Bonus .... seat 54) eeeames. 2. et eee nt eel eee Ot 
Min. \ ageees k premium 25% ss Mir. piecework premium, 33} National Bonus ............. th Bip. piel 6 
ebekcintswerhénuenh 6 i ee eee ay ee | eee penta, 307, National Bonus ...-.--++-°""" 8 
SE 3 bins 60d wb a~s 000s 6 7 
Min piecework premium, 27)% 18 2 
OM GB/—.... ee eeeerrrrrr’”’ 
ae aan —_— 
— ccomaied : en — , 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS — 


sTOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 


vue the war news has throughout served 
) maintain sentiment, The Financial News 
jinary share index reaching a new high 
t 97.9 on Tuesday, actual turnover pend- 
no the Budget has failed to improve. 
everal minor improvements for some of 
he short and medium dated stocks in the 
it-edged market were recorded at the 
opening, but irredeemable and_long- 
sted issues were barely steady in the 
bsence of any real business. Brazilian 
onds were firm in the foreign bond 
narket, but, apart from some marking-up 
apanese issues, there was little of note. 
he publication of the Government White 
aper on the railway revenues occasioned 
sme rather tentative and_ speculative 
oport for home rail issues. GW improved 
1 points and LMS ordinary }, with 
maller gains for most of the prior charges. 
y midweek, however, interest had 
ackened considerably. Argentine rail © 
ocks failed to attract any interest, but, 
sewhere in the foreign rail market, 
tofagasta and Saf Paulo issues were firm. 


Selective buying offset the occasionally 
regular tendency of the industrial market. 
nternational + stocks were outstanding, 
nproving in sympathy with the trend in 
ew York. Brazilian Traction, Inter- 
tional Nickel, and Holdings were all 
gher on the week, while Canadian 
cific ordinary rose I} points on steady 
pport. Despite the imminence of the 
dget, brewery shares were steadier than 
late. Among tobacco issues, Imps were 
tstanding with an advance of 33. In the 
oor and aircraft section, aircraft shares 
¢ firmer on Mr Churchill’s statement on 
future of the industry, while Raleigh 
cle Holdings advanced 2s. 6d. The 
ature of an otherwise quiet heavy indus- 
al section was the marking-up of John 
mmers “A” shares by 4s. 6d. on the 
creased distribution. South Durham, 
bwever, weakened on the slight increase 
the dividend. British Celanese attracted 


shares gaining 1s. 43d. Courtaulds 
recovered last week’s decline, advancing Is. 
ing issues displayed no decided 
tendency, although Court Line rose 9d. 
Stores issues were easier after their recent 
strength, and among miscellaneous stocks, 
Metal Industries “ B” shares rose 2s. 


Further details of the allied post-war 
currency schemes with their proposals for 
gold, continued to encourage Cape buyers 
in the kaffir market. Dealings were on a 
rather reduced scale this week, while 
interest was transferred to the dividend- 
payers from the developing mines of the 
Far West Rand. Diamond shares were 
well supported, Consolidated of South 
Africa rising 2s. 6d. among other issues. 
Rubber shares were devoid of any interest, 
although tea shares were in demand in 
midweek, gains ranging from 6d. to Is. 
Activity in oil shares was never great, 
although leading issues were slightly better 
in midweek, recovering their earlier insigni- 
ficant losses. 


‘“* FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 








Bt Corres. Security Indices 
° 2 ay sesame LAD 
1945 | in SE. | 7942 | 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 
> | § shares* | Int.+ 
nn aye ee Sneek Seca Mee cai 
| 
a | 5,087 2,276 97 -6 | 136 +7 
a Aa 5,107 1,874 97-7 | 136-7 
. 6,861 2,314 ; 97:7 | 136-7 
eee 5,476 | 2,345 97°9 | 136-7 
-— 5,144 | 2,645 | 97-8 136-7 


* July 1, 1935=100. t 1928=100. 30 Ordinary 
shares, 1943: highest, 97-9 (April §); lowest, 94-1 
(Jan. 4). 20 Fixed Int., 1943 : highest, 136-8 (Jan. 22) ; 
lowest, 134-5 (Jan. 4). ~ New basis in S.E. List. 
§ Old basis. 


New York 


WaLt STREET responded strongly to the 
favourable reports of the Tunisian cam- 
paign. Trading on the opening day this 
week was the most active for over I5 


months, investment and speculative buying - 


resulting in widespread gains. Demand 
for rail and utility stocks was particularly 
marked, several issues achieving new peaks 
for the year, while steel, copper and indus- 
trial favourites advanced, despite inter- 


STANDARD Statistics INDICES 
(1935-36 = 100) 
__ (WEEKLY AVERAGES) 





1943 | | | 
pees Mar. | Mar. | Mar. 
| Low | High| 17, | 24, | 31, 
| Jan. | Mar. | 1943 1943 | 1943 
6 31 | | 
Cet ie He ——— 
347 Industrials ....! 81-1 | 94-9 | 89-8 | 90-5 | 94-9 
eS 1 72-6 | 91-0 | 85-2 | 85-1 ' 91-0 
40 Utilities........ | 67-9 | 77-5 | 75-1 | 75-5 | 77-5 
419 Stocks ....... 78-5 | 91-9 | 87-2 | 87-8 | 91-9 
Av. yield %*..... 5:36 4-65 | 4-93 | 4-90 | 4-65 
" aa 50 Common Stocks. ups he 
DaiLy AVERAGE OF 50 ComMoN STOCKS 
Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. 
25 26 27 29 | 30 | 31 
= reef Ek PORES 4 
112-4 113-3 | 113-7 | 115-3 | 116-7 | 16-0 
1943: High, 116-7, Mar. 30; Low, 99-5, Jan. 2. 


Total share dealings : April 1, 1,742,000 ; 
April 2, 1,659,000; April 3, 836,000; 
April 5, 2°648,000; April 6, 2,464,000 ; 
April 7, 2,100,000. 


* Two-hour session only. 


Capital Issues 


Con- 
versions 


New 
Money 


Nominal 
Capital 


Week ending 
April 10, 1943 


£ £ 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 482. 
Including Excluding 


Yeart Conversions Conversions 
£ £ 
BENS send cuba ede wnt 476,123,284 465,626,028 
jE SD, Se 586,051,545 582,049,486 
Destf#nation (Conversions Excluded) 
Brit. Emp. _ Foreign 
Yeart U.K. ex. U.K. Countries 
£ £ ‘ 
SUG so scconcwa 464,838,428 787,600 Nil 
jh eer Sea 581,812,690 199,308 37,488 
Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) 
Yeart Deb. Pref. ( rd. 
460. afs 286 609'837 3 203 905 
Ln eee ,813, , ,202, 
: Saree 580,071,139 156,279 1,822,068 


+ Includes Government issues to Mar. 30, 1943, only. 


































































i i ° . “ Above figures include all new capital in which 
byers in the textile market, the ordinary mittent but heavy profit-taking. permission to deal has been granted. 
UNITED STATES : MONTHLY STATISTICS 
| | Monthly Average || 1942 | 1942 | 194s 
easurement | | | | i| 
| 1929 | 1932 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | Dec. || Jan. | Feb. | Aug. Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. Feb. 
| | } | i} | | ee FO ee 
ee —_— - res | | -- ———————— j 
| {| | ; j j 
pulation June, 1940: 131,954,000; Area: 3,026,789 sq. miles ; 7,839,432 sq. kms. | | i i | | | | | 
Industrial production, adj. F.R-B. ... |) 1935-39100 |) 110)" 58 ~ 122) 155) ... || 167) 171) 172; 183} 185, 190, 194 196,398) 202 
“ »  _Unadj. F.R.B... ¥ 110, 58, 108; (123 (156) 181 164; 66 167} 187, 192 194 192} 192) 193)... 
Mannfactures, dur, adj. F.R.B. ...... 8 132}. 41/ 109, 138) 193, 250) 214 221 225, 258, 264] 273, 277 284, 389) 
eae non-dur., adj. F.R.B. .. 7 93, 70, 108 123 135 141) 4141) 143, 142) 140: 142 143 144 «147| = 148) 
, Minerals, adj. F.R.B................ vi 107 67, 106 117) 125) ae 134) mi 133) = 131) 129 131) 128) 127, 
preuaing contracts — | | | | 
Total, adj. — EEE 1923-25=100 7} 28; 72) t|_«122)«166| «123 «1a8] 128, 12, 179, «185 «198 177), «137 
esidential, adj. F.R.B.............. * 87, 13 . 60| 72) 89 81) 69 -82 100, 65 70, 83 90 82) — 80 
Free So Sere eS ee 142 40 = 81 89 149,236) tl 4 151 218 2s a8 — = be 
reight-car loadings, adj. F.R.B...... -39= 100 152) 78 101) 109 130, 138) i 
ee sales, adj. PREY art 1923.25= 100 | my} 69, «90, 94] 220} «124/112, 138) 126] 130, 123) 128-138 123) 165) 
. yment :-— | | | | | i! | | | | | j 
Non-agricult j , i 757) 30,992 34,409. 36,988'| 35,802/| 35,816 35,952) 37,435 37,647, 37,965 38,225 38,745) 38,833 
. oe = ay Se ay ae | sve | 36,976|| §,088)| 34,876, 35, 062| 37,808 38,348) 38,478 38,553, 58,986 | 37,906 
” ee. .... aces «= -0| 77-6) 100-0, 104-2, 115-6, 124-3| 120-3) 120-4, 120-8 125-8| 126-5 127-6 128: a 
Factory, ad. RB e222 288200 | 106 Te 00 ta ee | ce || 138-4] 138-8) 140-2] 180-1] 151-8] 153-7| 155-5| 158-9 
» unadj. FRB. oes... sss see 106-1) 66-4 100-0 107-5, 130-3) 147-8) 138-3)| 136-6 138-7, 152-1 154-6, 155-5 156-6) 159-0 
» payrolls, unadj. F.R.B. .. mt 119-8) 50-7, 100-0, 114-5, 165-3, 234-5, 191-0) 195-6! 202-9, 245-8 252-6, 261-3, 270-6 278-9 
Average hours, BLS. ........ sebdecbsiap Number ee eae ky eee heal 41:2) 41:5 42-2 42-8 43-4 =< 3 _ 
» , hourly earnings, B.L.S....... Cents | 45-81 64-4) 67-0 73-6... || 78-7/ 80-1) 80-3| 86-4 88-6 88-7, 89- “7 
Cost of living, MN caNtnsaaeenece 1935-39=100 |] 122-5, 97-6, 99-4) 100-2 105-2) 116 -5| 110-5) 112-0 112 9) 117-5) urs 119-0 119 s 120 ‘| 
Farm products, B . -3} 67-7 82-4) 105-9) 94-7) 100-8 101-3) 106-1 107-8, 109-0, 110-5 113-8) 117-0 
Foods, BLS.’ eS Sa aarti 8 810 70.4 71-3, 82-7; 99-6) 90-5) 93-7| 94-6) 100-8 102-4 103-4 103-5 104-3, 105-2 
Other commodities, BLS. 217272277! . 91-6] 70-2) 81-3| 83-0 89-0 95-5| 93-7) 94-6 94-9, 95-6 95-5 95-5 95:8 95-9, 96-0 
ap sale com'dity prices, unadj., F.R.B. | : 95-3 64-8 77-1 78-6 87-3 98-8) 93-6 96-0 96-7 99-2 99-6, 100-0, 100 1 
t its -— ep SoRbelte Ii ” } 
otal, all reporting —_— | "37,155 44,783 || 56,582) 48,605 41,45 49,179 52,712 55,056 50,673 64,990, 
TS To waesanehpheepne et | aoe | 50.287 is |}4'368 14/299 14,810... || 20,598 | 17,247| 14,242, 17,051! 18,593, 18,323 17,016 23,921)! 
ee ia peta aaa. ms 3°996| 3.952 17°64) 21,995 22,737 22,726 | 22,737) 22,747, 22,705, 22,756 22,754 22,740, 22,743 22,726, ihe 
Y in circulation. 3.2.22 tIIT! ‘ 4.476 5,328, 7,171) 7,901 9,816 | 11,160 | 11,175 11,485 13,200 15,705 14,210 14,805 15,410)... 
Member Bank Res. Balances... 1... " 2,358 2,114 10,466, 13,331 ... | | 12,450, 12,927 12,619 12,338 11,592, 12,735 13,208 13,117)... | 
ral (ences Reserves............ . "43| 2561 4,469 6,376... | 3,085| 3,347) 2,696, 2,143| 1,690 2,644 2,909 1,988) ... | 
apa issues C.F. Chronicle |.) "7! - 695, 99 186 163, 236 «89, 138) "182,123, 103,” 45 ng Seley Hos 
) . Securit sttssese ss 4) 5) 51 | EE | | as ae 
Yield on Govt. bonds. sand Statistics ae” wei 360 368 26 2-21) 1-95 2-02) 1-96] 2-01 2-09 2-02) 2-03, 2-05 2-06 2-09) a 5 
Itoome payments, ~ paar ie 1935-39=100 || 122-9] 70-6, 105-5 113-8 137-3, ... || 151-9) 153-8 155-8 174-3, 176-0 180-5 186 a ue - 
ee ee hatianaldedeses Million $j] 4,032) 2,076 56,595, 7,606... | 1248) 9 oo Soul 4.bae| S38) S481, 6,082) 51825] 5,947 
” expend., national defence ee me Pit BE soos arr eee oe | , 1] ’ * | ’ j 0 | ’ ’ i i ’ 72! 
. | MEMES debts nnd oso Me | 3,852 4,320 9,528 12,774 | 1,542) 2,628 2,629, 5,215, 5,931) 5,937 6,363 6,500) 6,372, 


a 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS | 


FLOATING DEBT 




















(£ millions) 
“Treasury | Mans | Trea- | 
_ SE }_ Advances | Sy | otal 
Date (| [Bank | ocons| ion 
oe Tap — _ by | Debt 
der | Depts. Eng- | Banks 
| | land & 
~———— Ss = 
Apr. 4 905i _ ... Not available | oe 
Dec. 31 2,833°2 (161-6 | 67-7 | 966-5! 4029-0 
1943 | 
Jan. 9 (1045-0 ' Not available | 
” - aoe a | ” ” ! 
, 30 |1020-0| 1770-8231 -7 {24-0 | 930-5! 4027-0 
Feb. 6 |1010-0 j Not available | 
-Bieg | ee 
» 27 | 980-0} 1829-7/230-1 {'24-7 {1000-5} 4065-2 
Mar. 6 | 975-0 Not available 
” 13 4 ” ” 
” 20 * ” ! 
an 2838-9 [282-5] 6-5] 969-0 4096-9 
Apr. 3/975-0i| | ~— Not available 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) ; 
Amount Average Cent 
Date of _ | of ate,. Allotted 
Tender al i t- at 
‘Offered|APPHCdanottead —™eDt afin 
Bali | % Rate 
1942 Gites LET BR 6 Ee 
Apr 75-0 | 147-2 | 75-0/ 20 2-72; 34 
Jan. 8 | 75-0/| 133-9| 75-0| 20 2-11! 46 
ae 75-0 | 140-0 750/20 1-56| 36 
» 22 | 75-0] 148-2) 75-0/ 20 166) 33 
» 29 | 78-0) 161-0/ 78-0] 1911-57, 28 
Feb. 5 | 78-0| 158-7| 78-0| 1911-80, 29 
» 12 | 78-0) 1416| 78-0/1911-85| 34 
» 19 | 78-0] 152-7| 75-0} 1911-93! 32 
» 26 | 75-0] 172-8} 75-0|1911-86| 24 
Mar. 5 | 75-0| 161-7| 75-0| 1911-68, 25 
» 12 | 78-0 | 164-5! 75-0| 20 0-29; 30 
, 19 | 75-0] 169-9| 75-0) 20 058 | 30 
» 26 | 75-0| 157-4] 75-0} 20 1-82) 11 
Apr. 2 | 78-0| 150-6] 75-0/ 20 2.39/ 30 





On April 2nd applications 


bills to be paid for on Monda 








at £99 14s. lld. per cent for 
y, Tuesday, Wednesday, 


Thursday, Friday and Saturday of following week were 
accepted as to about 30 per cent of the amount applied 


for, and applications at 


higher prices in full. £80 


millions of Treasury Bills are being offered on April 9th. 
For the week ending April 10th, the banks will be asked 
for Treasury deposits to the maximum amount of £70 


million. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 

















(£ thousands) 
aan a ee a 
3% 3% 

Week =| NS.C. | Defence | Savings War 
ended | Bonds | Bonds Bonds 

° we 
ere 5,484 | 2,569 8,700||; 6,716— 
Ne Ree 5,143 2,136 13,367]|| 8,377 
Se eee 6,960 2,837 27,371)}| 50,781 
7 Se 8,834 4,405 32,718)|; 39,223 
— Spee | 5,863 2,063 | 8,527)|; 11,100 
2 ene 5,630 | 2,507  9,864l]| 9.468 
RGR? Bwmisans | we | 29,059¢i; 8,783$ 
Totals to date . | 755,831°| 554,8235* 1130929¢|j! 207,906 

* 175 weeks. + 118 weeks. t 19 weeks. 

{| Including all Series. 

Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Apr. 6th amounted to a total value of £55,614,357. 
Up to Mar. 3lst, principal of Savings Certificates to 


the amount of £100,322,000 has been repaid. 


BANK OF 


ENGLAND 


RETURNS 


APRIL 7, 1943 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£4 
Notes Issued : 
In Cirela - 933,511,131 
In Bankg. De- 
partment.... 10,730,587 


. 950,241,718 





4 
Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
Other Govt. 

Securities ... 938,103,156 
Other Secs... . 872,414 
Silver Coin... % 
Amt. of Fid. 

Sr ee 950,000,000 
Gold Coin & 

Bullion (at 

168s. per oz. 

| Sree 241,718 

950,241,718 








THE ECONOMIST 


Finance 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 








£ £ 

Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. .. 181,992,838 
DA ae 3,098,622 = Secs. ‘ 
Public Deps.*. 4,835,545 iscounts & 

eisai nae Advances... 9,635,358 

Other Deps. : Securities.... 18,836,819 

Other Accis... "$5°289:608 “ya,472,177 

ther Accts... 55,233,60: ’ , 

peas Su one | NOUS. ... 200. 10,730,587 
199,744,355 | Gold & Silver 

Coin : ie Giliskkcn 1,035,920 

222,231,522 222,231,522 

* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 


sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ millions) 
{ 





1942 1943 








| 
Mar, | Mar. | April 
24 | 31 | 


} April 
| 8 





Issue Dept. : : 
Notes in circulation 
Notes in banking depart- 


763-9, 928-7 934-5 939°5 








ee eee ee ee 19-0, 21:5 15-7 10:7 
Government debt and | 
“amelie ee ea 778-2 949-1 949-1 949-1 
Other securities ........ 1-8 0-9 0-9 0-9 
eee re 0-0 0-0 0-0 0-0 
Gold, valued at s. per 0-2 02 0-2 0-2 
OS err 168 -00 168 -00 168 -00 168 -00 
Deposits : 
Public Sd ae ee eee 9:0 6-0 59 4:8 
ND, is 5s Kokbinkay 135-1 169°6 144-3 144-5 
RE 55-6 55-2 56°8 55:2 
ME eso iea ota 199-7) 230-8 207-0 204-5 
Banking Defi. Secs. : 
Tn ee 172-5 199-2 171-2 182-0 
Discounts, etc.......... 6-1 6-8 9°9 9-6 
DE S..ckb<chbend Cun 22-0 19-9 27:3 18-8 
(ARS Sap Rare 200-6, 225-9 208-4 210 “4 
Banking depart. res. .....| 16-6; 22-9 16 9 11:6 
¢ ° ; vo jo _| % 
TN oc cdink asso 8-3 9 8-1 5-7 
* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 


£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from {£880 million 
to £950 million on December 1, 1942. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England's official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the week. 

In the London silver market prices per standard ounce 
have been as follows :— 


Date Cash Two Months 
d. d. 
GG) Bivins essesvece 233 233 
sie" a caiawebiir 234 23} 
a sp ecebenese we 234 233 
a I atl al eta b 23% 234 
2 ERSTE 234 234 


The New York market price of fine silver remained 
at 443 cents per ounce throughout the week. 


MONEY MARKET 


Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the 
Bank of England remained unchanged between Apr. 
2nd and Apr. 8th. (Figures in brackets are par of 
exchange.) 


United States. $ (4-862) 4-02-03}: mail transfers 
4-02}-033. Canada. $ (4-863) 4-43-47; mail trans- 
fers 4-43-47}. Switzerland. Francs (25-223) 17-30-40. 
Sweden. Krona (18-159) T.T. 16-85-95, bank notes 
at Bank of England) 17-40 kr. Argentina. Peso 
(11°45) 16-953-17-13; mail transfers 16-953-17-15. 
Dutch West Indies. Florin (12-11) 7:+58-62; mail 
transfers 7-+58-64. Portugal. Escudos_ (110) 
99-80-100-20; mail transfers 99-80-100-30. 
$4-02-04 ; mail transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. 83-64% cr. 
(buying). Uruguay. 7-6597 p. (buying). 

Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England for 
Clearing Offices. Spain. Peseta 40°50 (Official rate); 
46-55 (Voluntary rate). Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 
71°25 lire. 

Market Rates.—The following rates remained un- 
changed between Apr. 2nd and Apr. 8th: 


Piastres (974) 974-8. India. Rupee (18d. 
17#-18. 4d. Congo. Francs Veh. 
National $ 2H -3id. 

Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia 
and na for which no rate of exchange is quoted 
in on. 


Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have 


rupee) 
China. 


remained unchanged as follows :—United } cent 
pm.-par. 4 cent pm.-par. 3 cents 
pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. 

MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates re- 


Mained unchanged between Apr. 2nd and Apr. 8th :— 
Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 
Discount rates: Bank Bills 60 days Ta %: Ss. 
1%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, ld-14%. 
Treasury Bills: 2 months, Lik % 3 months, 1 5 
Bavitoday gmoney 1G. Store aay fhe 
i t 
2%; at notice 14%. as _ - 








April to, 1943 Ap 





NEW YORK EXCHANGE RAT 























New York | Mar. | Apr. | Apr. | A r. 

on Saewtnis it ae 
Cables :— | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents Cen 
London ....) 4024§ | 40248 | 4024§ | 40245 | 40245. aun, rulla & 
Montreal ...|90-250|90 -250|90 250 90-180.90 23) 9.4, Il ie 
Zurich ..... *33¢|23 -334/23 -33+ 23 -33+ 23 33¢23.3% ott & | 
B. Aires. . . .|25 -05* 24 -12°/24 -10* 24 -10* 24 -098 24 sociated 
_ Sonaghey 5-18 | 5-18 | §-18 | 5-18 | 515 4 oer? 


arker (Jé 
ath and 





































* Official buying rate 29-78. Free rate 37-00, § Bid 
























ght & ¢ 
PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARING; [ep 
& thousands a 
j eee ity Natio 
| Week Agereg: apton St 

a Aggregate 
| Ended from Jan. } to deo 
: caoan |——-7;— rdova L 
| April | April | April | Ap paar 
Age | gt | ana | ae Bers 
| 4 ‘e : ull-Fashi 
| 1942 | 1943 | 1942 | 1943 ein 
ijecninioes an. ee A ee Tassioor 
Working days ~| ¢ 6 | wo | ee Ker 
Birmingham ..... | 2,930 | 3,230 | 37,030 | 35.9 ‘helds | 
Bradford........ 2,363 | 2,027 | 32,037 | 29,35 oleate 
OO Ree 2,278 798 | 31,156) 95 erode Li 
MC. cweblxevas 1,104 534 | 11,789! 94 artiey (¥ 
LeO0B. «sc ce cvs 1,309 1,246 | 17,587 | 17.33 ellenic & 
Leicester........ 1,176 1,182 | 12,892 86S uncashire 
Liverpool ....... 5,485 5,361 | 66,829 | 60,03 mdon Sc 
Manchester...... | 14,347 | 14,398 | 175,559. 175, atador L 
Newcastle.......| 1,743 | 1,450 | 23,066 | 21.0% eCrae & 
Nottingham ..... | 613 446 | 7,086 | 7,453 lengkibol 
Sheffield ........ } 1,222; 1,309 | 13,464! 153% itchell C 
Southampton ... .| 81 | 121! 1,797; 20% orris (B. 
Perens BE eprey pespers pee. tional G 
12 Towns ....... | 34,651 | 31,902 | 430,292 396.3% ew Engl 
a |__| orthern § 
err eree 6,595 | 7,724 | 33,311 | 97.0% ven Owe 
ewer Face ee. e ilips (G 
* Mar. 28, 1942, and Mar. 27, 1943. ~<hp 
ottish V 


endayan 
uth Shie 
van & FE 
enom Ru 
wer Limi 


OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 
Million $’s 


Mar. | Mar. Ap 





iseman ( 
otals (£04 


12 U.S.F.R. Banks _ 









RES°URCES |} 2 | 18, | 25) 2 eauary 1 
Gold certifs. on hand and 1942 | 1943 | 1943 1M) rch 94 
due from Treasury ..... ' 20,467; 20,407! 20,393, 20,371 = 
Total reserves ........... | 20,802! 20,838) 20,832! 20,78 or 
Total cash reserves ....... 322} 391; 398 Jil 
Total U.S. Govt. secs ..... 2,244) 6,266; 5,950 5,913 
Total bills and secs........ 2,262' 6,290) 5,973) 5,45 
Total resources ........ «| 24,188) 29,244) 28,585 28,4 
LIABILITIES } | a a 
F.R. notes in circn........ 8,656) 12,651) 12,608 rol (Sir 
Excess mr. bank res. .-| 3,000} 2,130) 1,630 ndanga 
Mr. bank res. dep......... | 12,496) 13,516, 15,084 u(Jav 
Govt. deposits ..........- | 36 6 


2 6 6 
| 14,213) 14.65], 14,275 13 
Total liabilities | 24,188 29,244 28,535 283 
Reserve ratio 191 -0°%, 176 -3% 77-5!) 1! 
Bank AND TREASURY | 
RESOURCES 
Monetary gold stock 
Treasury & bank currency.| 3,277) 3,979 
LIABILITIES | 


Total deposits ........... - 


22,672 22,610 22,595 225% 
3,984 5% 








| : | cae shi 
Money in circulation... ... | 11,593 16,115 16 065 16.28 ashir 
Treasury cash and dep.....| 2,549, 2,250 2,08 *° ers 1. 
1otype 
RESERVE BANK OF INDIA es Cr 
Million rupees mith ( 
4rd Gua 
| Le ynemout 
| Mar. Feb. Mar. | Mar. ed 
; JV, ’ 9. J " Rited Se 
ASSETS | 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1945 1% BMPine Prog 
Gold coin & bullion! 444, 444 444, 444 ‘ iliams { 
Rupee coin........| 278) 138 125 lo i 
Balances abroad...| 359, _ 913 916 =: + a als (£0) 
Sterling securitics..| 2,129, 3,857, 3,957, 5, 1s Muary | 
Ind. Govt. rup. secs. 1,363) 1,825 1,822, 190) arch 3]. 
Investments....... | 65 63, 6 inary 
LIABILITIES | Bre tas, 63 
Notes in circ. : India) 3,789, 6,144) 6,254; 6,079 
Burma 274) «| vel “aeol 18 
Deposits: Govt....) 236) 407) 324 543 5 
Banks ..| 417) 505 529 ee 


} 
Reserve ratio...... 61 1% 68 -7% 69 °3% 67 *5%0)9' * 
| { l 


BANK OF PORTUGAL 
Million escudos 














| Oct. | Oct. ." 
29, | 14, |) 2 ig 
honnes 1941 | 1942 | 1942 |v 
er 11329 -4,1380 “4 1580-4150 
Balances abroad ......... 11619 -4 3020 -7 5046 hg 
IED sc ckicisvess save 330-5) 249°3 2808 oy 
Secwrisles 2.25... c cece 329-4, 354-8 54% 
LIABILITIES } gent 
Notes in circulation ...... 3791 -7,4943 8 Me beck 
Deposits : Government ...| 432-2 1641-4 4080 04) 
Bankers ....... 2064-1 4017 940007 "95.9 
; Others ........ 271-3, 452-3, 48° 955 
| Foreign commitments... . . 237-2, 235°5 Xcept 
5 hearly 
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COMPANY RESULTS (March 24, 1943, to April 7, 1943) 
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he ctl priati Preceding Year 
Net } Available Appre priation : Case 8 ES RE: 
T Year total ‘Deprecia- Profit for ~ ; ~ { j 
~ aS upanv Ended Profit. | tion, ete. | after Deb. | Distribu- Pref Ord To Free = | Totai | Net Ord 
Interest tion | Div. Div Rate | Reserves} Carry || Profit Profit | Div. 
| Ape {| , | | Forward | " a 
° ~ - ~ 
é f 8 : : 51,185 50,185, 18 
, . ; , j 667 51,185 , 
ts'| Cents oa 4 ee ites | Dec. 31 51,67 50,67 13,867 20,000 36,000 10 - + Mage 39,879 | 5, 
HS 4004 vvFrench Exploration... . et ae ae ‘007 6.703. 14154, 22'436 er 9.844 183 4,000 310 55,465 8.375 | 14-58 
190 90 -25 pie ris mt Pee errr rr ec Te June 30 21, 5 > . ’ 23 246 092 10° 150.000 4.422 681 536 418,240 10 
3 23.33 ott & Hat erical Industries . .... Dec. 31| 686,527 233,707 452,820 -738,134 52.306 oaees | 10 ; eg 51.729 125 
IB 24 hp Ne a techamh. MBs. a> 00s +. Dec. 31 261,888 = 54,188 65,642 . 211,853 7,088 ! - 18249 | 1.433699 193748) 10 
tic Telepnone, an. 31 1,627,916 32,342. 250,057 457,320 «46.175. «11063310 75,000 ‘ 433,699 8 
= 1Se arker (John) X CO. 2+ eee bee. 31 52,119 «20280631246 20,000 8 a 280 us| ial we 
arker \. nde . > rf " eee > » eee ’ 9 ) 
0. Fe ath and Portland Stone......----. Jan. 31) «46301: 26,039 36,931 15,750 11,000 10 a L soa74 4.125) 4 
yight & Colson. .-----+-+---- Dec. 31 93,301 24,921 16,734 20,775 fi 16,000 8 134 74423 «27183. | 10 
INGS nitish Automatic Co. vveseee | Doc. 31! 63,492/ 28,296 82,162 10,000 += -15.000_-—:10 3.296 74.425 27,183) 10 
peer. 97,833 27,001 66,882 14.492 11,367 4 — any 6821; 63 
‘aledoman rust se : 5 ee > j ‘ Feb. 28 18,299 6,020 ,262 owe ’ 2 P- aa ae - 1 16 
ited ae Nation il Investment Trust. ... I . 31 97,340 44,495 70,576 “a 38,672 173 “36 5,823 85,881 atau : 
MN. ova nnn es deseo os dec 75 155,000 41386 278,773 278, 
apron Stee (St. Paul's) .... | Dee. 31, 256,316 e 256.316 282,456 56,875 40,055 4 55, = 97835 12'699 5 
regate ee ee... Dec. 31 98,407 1,460 12,550 19,308 oe 12,500 5 ae oe 48700 «12.499 | Nil 
Jan. 1 t "ane, (eee gig a eae late Dec. 31 50,746 11,053 27,653 203,000 14 50,000 81160 500,309 237,709, 14 
— ndova Land Lo... ..-- “. 31 543,742 281, \ 203,0 ; 5632 05,632 | *8% 
see aan Dec. 3 3.7 281,160 361,740 20,000 203,000 14 000 3,875 115,632 «105, “84 
| Dickinson (Tohn) & Co. .........- Dec. 31 129,492 a 1°7,356 214,514 21,481 32,000 8+ 60, ; , 62 15 068 13.006 73 
April SR Ree ees<che ssn es9 7 68 99 74,200 12,877 8,500 27,338 pe 8,438 = 7} ve . 9) a0 080} 24 
Af ' ery - Jan. 2 , , 4.704 21,803 15,08 : 
4 ull-Fashioned Hosiery ...-..-. Jan. 31 37.121 se 24,704 = 42.676 10,000 10,000 5 Pe 719751 28351; 71 
1943 singe (Frederick) .. . . Dec. 31 85,995 28,000 23,451 68.067 2,400 12,376 7 i000 mg 90487 | Nii 
a rassmoor CO vale a Dec. 31 228.174 Aa 187,594 300,586 142,000’ 40.000 10 255 2497 626950 124568 5 
peyhound Racing Trust. . Dec. 31 661,043 375,000 133,425 721.220 39,053. 91.8755 ve Ee 
| 33 uate RESEND. + + ~ + Dec. 31) 254617... 202,264 861.286 66.750 121.299 224 a0S || 258,487 Tal? | Ti 
} | 35,98) <eengh satay 4 ehh al Dec. 31 24,831 815 8,579 10,234 ed 8,320 8 6.928 2.029877 415120. 5 
| 29,353 arrison, Barber & Co. . Jan. 31 2,232,020 85,590 439,840 646,108 300,000 132,912 6 12'123 * 99'656 33,387 8 
) | 9,56 arrods Limitee Oct. 31 132,635 20,067 45,223 62,097 12/500 ~—S.20,000_~—Sé«#8 ates secis | ineen| Na 
) | 9,949 artley (Wm. I A elena Jan. 31 38,976 ae 10,570 75,353 12,500 a a To 1751 511796 203'265 7 
| 173 llenic & General Trus jen... .. Dec. 31 514,509 200,000 214,886 297,819 56,957 121,178 7. ~2'000 2 635 54.086 16,518 4} 
it~ earn es teenetenans Tut. 1 Heb. o 53.938 oe 16.037 41635 — 2877 is! th 2.678 154.584 14.873 | 12! 
) | (80,082 ee ee -... | Dec. 31 159,190 #8 15,555 41. see ot 3,000 "136 33.845 11773) 8 
y | 175-354 atador Land and Cattle .. e. pepe ie 12'536 30.516 ei 8.800 8 3.00 32'913 12' 803 5 
5 | 21,058 EMME... 0nsaiess)an; Dec. 7 wae Dr. 11,244 5,028 668 eoneaiy Es ies ae esuas|- somal 3 
5 | 7,483 lengkibol (Central Johore). . ; June 30 98,803 phe 93,803 138,875 4,675 41,845 8 ’ 11'933 19.288 12/086 * 
+} 15,34 «atin eed ceeded Dec. 31 26,915 400 17,042 2,838 1,750 3,359 § ae 7103 49'402 49.402} 5 
|= a Oa sad Oil Bagine a Dec. 31 59,103. 59,103 82,456, 12,000 saeee| 5 | eee "292 15.004 6.782 | 18 
— ational Gas and Oi Eke S six. - 15.655 7,494 9,699 ee ; s ute 510 31,374 24.170 | 8 
2b | 396,35 ew England and General Trust .... | Jan. 28.44 ea 23,170.) 39,335) 11110, 11550 7 we 2.352 «14,902 | 5 
~——— lorthern Securities................ | Dec. 4 one i430 18283 27 148 15,000 3005 10 ne pe or 156 | 207448 | 10 
| os gl Ra bec. 31 268463 211,343 286,733 52,000 100,665 10 ~—«60, 3.975 121,350 43,562 | 7! 
corvg! sao te ( Sable . 31 (123,432 53,536 = 44.475—«105.467 18,000 22.5007 0,000 662«161,171 9,068 | 7} 
—_ sby Portland Cement ..... Dec. er , ( 20.193 1.800 4,062 124 10,00 0 , 582} ll 
; NT iene Dec. 31 217,216 7.970 15,200 195 23.870. 101 sas 436 120,859 42,582 | 
ort coe ee aa Jan. 31 -115,865 38,798 91,957 14.492 23, i 1,419 49,193 10,193 | Nil 
owns porte: pale Sept. 30 2.032 1419 23,941. Saso! aa | deo 1.290 11.240, 6,155 | 10 
K pth Shields Greyhound Stadium... | Dee. 32 13,125 cus! wa 50.000 4 a i Gee, ee lS 
coche ws. dle Ree Jar 31 572 “200 Dr. 21350 893 a 20 | 20.000 2,390 42.206 42,206 | 20 
paum Rubber ............. _ 3] 42.390 42,390 60,614 ae 20,000 20 , 2'378 208 301 124.871 | 12 
ee, 0 c. 31 218.844 somone |, ASebee | C6808) «676,000; 12 250,000 + 92.661 1,521,023 | 908,904 | 10 
NN sid ohana snap oie Dec. ohtane | omni 962,600 1,653,386 | 312,052 307,887 10 ais 38.468 34,468 | 9 
- connate 48s thet eo Nov. i | 30geh | | Sesh | er'300 || desi 5,850 9 oe 5,721 et seal a 
vss Collieries Trust. Nov. 32) 30,881 | _.. 29,574 50.290 9336 18498 2  ... ‘eet “ete | “Smal ws 
igan Coal Corporation . Dec. 31 103,030 59,683 a oes 29,060 ei 15,809 15 7,000 537 A208 oo 
fseman (M.) & Co............0... Dec. 31 54,762... 23, 29, ne pe 1 599 $0,398 40,109 | 
- * otals rg Merch 94, 1943 ee 80.561 5.424 39,971 68,474 8,926 er "QR? ri "953 11,415 4,499 
- ; january 1, 1943, to March 24, 1943. 4 9 nde 057 S56 4,507 1,37 2,247 982 2 
+4 ~ arch 24, 1943, to March 31, 1943 .. 53 Soe | 5067 | 4406 é 9 9M 009 5,383 1,833 G1813 44,608 | 
Le) CUyeid par s a o >t 9.900 ) ¢ Dd ’ 
32 20,7 nuary 2, 1942, to March 31, 1943... $65 92.610 FADD 44127 —— : cS - 
a . ~-- campenmmoneuanmmccnema 2 — y ae + Free of income tax 
baa eer . ; sd amount of £687,500 for Excess Profits Tax. 
(c) After deduction of an estimated amoun 4 
7 5 54,591 25 
- rs : ‘ 5 05¢ 5 | 25 25,000 4,467 190,627 54,5 
0 Tol (Sir Wiliam) & Co... . “panda [. se 1,95 2, oes ’ sins 9.971 ; 4 i 
1,650 ndanga Limited ..............-. eet et “516 | Dr. 9,971 | Dr. 5,166 es oh ta : 468 312,205 138,265 | 184 
3,084 1 u (Java) Estates ........---..-. | Dec. 31 293.715 85.000 131563 397.386! 25,7501 108,281 18) 2,468 a le A ili 
A. ck, earn Dec. 31 75 012 42,804 117,512 || 17,500 25,000 10 | 100,000 93,461 56,832 56,832 | 10 
4,275 Ear as Dec. 31 935 = 53.935 320,093 14,063 33,335 , 176 99.036 23.102 10 
8,585 289 lnburgh Investment Trust ....... | Mar. 15 raged 24.144 70,593 8,757 15,211 10 25 000 711 401,934 42,323 12} 
15% 171 mteshead Tramways ............. Dec. 31 aes 44,449 58,145 se 20,160 ae x: 3,838 261,204 112,501 15t 
pal Bane Accessories ......... ‘Deel 31, 468813 156,838 | 367,822 || 50,000 105,000 | 15 ue 2415 15,906 122112 
: Heal Boilers and Radiators .... C. “g 11,749 38,368 ; , ‘ie 27,390 12,136 ; — 
12,595 22 vestors’ Trust Association . . Feb. 28 15,449 97390 Dr. 16.872 ee nas ue = 46,149 5,549 | 124 
3,984, 3,99 smtoe Rubber... .. oc. cee eens Dec. 31 5,065 _— Dr. ace 78,349 8,250 11,562 123 5,000 = a 123.382 108515 | 20 
Mani Steel Co, seen eee Dee. 31 | 138628 10-705 | 119,020 262'903 3,300 90,000 22°... 1812 39,006 Dr. 4,728 | Nii 
e Dynamo & Crypto ...... Dec. 31. 135,624 10, ’ 55,092 8,750 Si = yo 57.531 14,706 | Nil 
me be Jan. 31 «50,399 s«8,638 6,938 55, 4922 12500 125 2s 2,460 aa’ 44.395 7 
eesoms Limited... 2221 | Jan. 31 30,501). gies 137,159 ay 19,941 8 | 40,000 4 es 
notype Corparation . 0. Sept. 30 207,095 | 40,000 — 7,128 ws es ada 000 1 359 466,625 143,706 10 
ew Crocodile River Rubber ....... Dec. 31 6,754 see z > 210.791 19,500 83,108 10 30, "> 07,286 28,974 4 
DIA Peay +s ub) : Dec. 31 488.349 133,967 a pte 15500 8 267 4 5,000 1,247 107,286 ——- > 
orthern General Transport ........ i . wa gett ° 27.52 50, : aod 5 29,382 2 
ottish Capital lnvestineat ee ee Mar. 1 106,579 nes 1 — 29 669 9,042 5,425 3 aE yo 51.731 10,325 10 
4 00 15,323 res 41 10 3,000 405 ' s 6 9 
urd Guardian Trust.............. ) Mar. 15 29,006 9.571 21,862 1,525 4,6 50.000 7170 415,530 138,625 12 
es yhemouth Transport ............. Dec. 31 | 50,625 161.031 226,953 45,050 67,021 12 , 209791 165.364 147,233 | Nil 
Mar. | Be cere er dhgny eee Dec. Sl | 406,257 Dr209.-791 35,096 vi 15,725 | 22) | 25,000 + 183” 153,051 124,289 225 
1545.1 fee Setdanes Sumatea) Rubber Dee 31 | aeso27 | 18869 144.908) 171.242 "000 | 3306 | er | we ee 
3 OS ona bscetuurecitass, dec. 31 | 027 " 22 9.339 000 | - 
44) Meme (Ben) & Co... 5... 5... | Dec. 31) 21,807 1,251 8,226 | 
2 ii > igreeg a 5,382 1,835 91,812 44,608 
wr 38 oa O00 No. of Cos. 7; > 492 44,127 6,981 9,900 27,010 308 320 2 Bd 1,294 
3,918 92 "ary 1, 1943, to March 31, 1943.. 465 — "320 LOOT 2704 276 ve come 5.690 1,515 95,165 45,002 
1,944 i arch 3] 1943 to April 7, 1943 .... 25 302 » a 45.128 9455 10,176 977945 , 
61 enuary J, 1942 4 April 7, 1943. ... 490 96,231 rere os - 
6,345 6 —-~ ~ Free of Income Tax 
"982 & 
set Y NEWS 
ore) COMMODITY AND INDUSTR 
d difficulties in distribution, ever purpose itis used ; (b) by including 
L ; . aused some dilfic : ‘ te in the contro ite ; 
oat Rations.—Canned peas and toma- arhich were solved by removing for a few ‘o) ger ad the small quantities of 
S were again included in the points he control over supplies to catering \ 1 products which may be pur- 
woning scheme from the beginning of hours the : iron and lt Shaan s: ead tab top ania 
+ Oxt | . . . S. b . 
“a 3 hich ben rai-cationing period (No. ra — re ag of the controlled maximum 
942 | 194 Ic i cia? in : . i 
1942 | I ‘egan on April 4th. Other cann Steel Control.—The Minister ces both in the sth Schedule and in the 
15804158" Be eetables have been released for sale to Iron and Stee oonk al Sane pric \ In addition, the pro- 
3046 85 € publi ; ion- ly has made the Contr related schedules. 4 
Public, b ration f Supply : f depart 
247-5 ng » eeeeee es: Cleat 80 : ’ pe Jo. 31) Order (S.R. and O., isions in regard to the use of dep 
548 34 ok tex. Dumber of points per ration and Steel (No. 31) : on 40«C 2 isations have been varied to 
5 hoo} hich came into force tal authorisations , 
603! Mo 4ins at 20, and the sweets and 1943, No. 502), W. s the (No. 15) Order: saeep the acquisition of steel for conversion 
ie 683 2 02 a the fe — * ‘Ot we Selene te the present control rae constructional steelwork. 
410’ * for the four weeks (a) Gy su i i 
4040 0.42025 . : Iwork for inclusion . ing.—Under the Export 
7) 3% ; , . “ uctional steelwork rt Licensing. . 
He 2355 Fish Glut.—Landings of fish at all ports of ong of a building” a control Pre s (Control) (No. 4) Order, 1943 
| _ Swansea and Milford Haven reached _in the ” for what- of Goods 
“ny glut quantities early in the week, 


oa. constructional steelwor 


as 
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(S.R. & O., 1943, No. 455), which comes 
into force on April 19, 1943, control is 
extended to cover telegraph and telephone 
apparatus, tea-leaf processing machinery, 
brake and clutch linings, distributor caps 
and rotors, butane and quillaia. The Order 
also extends the existing control in respect 
of talc, steatite and soapstone, footwear and 
certain metal goods 


*“ THE ECONOMIST " SENSITIVE 
PRICE INDEX 


(1935= 100) — 3 

| ; 
Apr. | Apr. | Apr. | Apr. | 5 
ohm 5 6, 


. -, > | ‘ 
+ 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 |" 1943 


Crops . ... 118.4 | 118.6 sens Lane | 117.8 
Raw materials. 182.3 | 182.3 | 262.3 182.3 | 182.3 | 183.2 
Complete index.... 147.0 147.0 46.8 146.8 146.5 
i Mer. ue, Apr. Mar. M % 

x. 7%, 


31, 

1937*, 1939 | 1942 945 | 1965 
1147.9} 92.2} 115.0 | (116.4 | 118.4 
.' 207.3 | 122.9 172.7 | 172.7 182.3 


| 175.1 | 106.4 140.9 | 141.9 | 146.9 


* Highest. level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 


cc eee 
Raw materials. . 








AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 
Mar. 30, Apr. 6, 


1943 1943 

GRAINS (per bushel}— Cents Cents 
Wheat, Chicago, May ... .. 145 144; 
Winnipeg, May ... << “See 99} 

Oats, Chicago, May ai 65 624 
Rye, Chicago, May 85} 83 


THE ECONOMIST 


MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)— 
Cotton, N.Y. Am. mid., spot... .. 
Am. mid., Apr. ......--- 
Moody's Index of st: aple com- 
modities, Dec. 31, 1931=100. 


BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


GRAIN, etc. 
Wheat 
No. 1 N.Mt. 496 lb. f.0.b. St. J 
Eng. Gaz. av. per cwt. (¢) ... 
Barlev Eng. Gaz., av. per cwt. (¢) 
Oats (e) ip - _ 


POTATOES (per cwt 
English 
TOBACCO (per ib.) 


Indian stemmed and unstemmed 


Rhodesian, 
stemmed 


stemmed and = un- 


JUTE (per ton) — 
Daisee 2 3c. and f. Dundee . 
Common 8 Ib. cops. (per spindle) 
103/40 Hessians, per yd. ....... 

& 40 Hessians, per yd. ..... 


10,40 Calcutta Hessians, Apr ‘ 


May, f.o.b. Calcutta, 100 vds 
73,40 a ; 


VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net 
Oil Seeds, Linseed-— 
Calcutta ..... 


¢) Average for wee eks ended Mar. 2 


April 10, 1943 


RETAIL FOOD PRICES. 


he 





22°27 22 -09 








20-45 20-38 | a rs 
248-9 = «248-6 iy ¢ 
Sept. 1, | Feb. 3, | war) | sume 
1939 1943 | yoy" Sep 
Mar. 30, Apr. 6, l 
1943 1943 jnsinidtett time | 193 
Beef, British—- | s. d. | 8. d. d 
3ee ys Sa ere | 1 2) 1% 3 
42 11 42 11 Thin Flank...... 0 7) 0 8) 6 
17 4 3 Beef, chil’d or frozen | - 
49 «34 8 BN bs-« sunk ov % ie fares 
15 11 15 10 Thin Flank... ... | O 4 0 € “e fee 
Mutton, British—— | 
Se Sh 5555 0% « ae tee" S| ye 
Breast ee Fs | 0 & eS ok 
6 € Mutton, frozen | " 
Legs. ose 0 10} ; ] u } 9a ty 
Breast ..... er. 10 4 & 4 a 
0 9 0 10 Bacon .... ok 1 104 i 10) } 5H 
2? 6 3 0 Fish . eee | oes %y 
1 3 1 4 Flour (per 7 Ib.).. ate ae i % 
3 6 e Besad (par ¢ 1.) . 0 8&!09 e957 
. 7 . See? ; 28 i 2.% 210} 9 
Sugar (gran.) ..... oe ae Q@ 3 "7 
Milk (per qt.).... 0 63; 0 9g 0 9 i % 
4100 4100 Butter oi esd es : 3 iba .' o4 itt 
sd. os. da seine 3! 
: OO ea 0 10 | 2. (a bcd 3 
410 410 . 2 
. 2 2 Margarine, special. .) | 09g a 
06:50 0 6-50 Sesedard. (po SRI{D 2 | 8 3 ie 
Eggs, fresh (each). .|{ 9 eee ie 
-8:- g6°3 aie 7b.) | Berk ae t's 
29 8 29 5 Potatoes (pe (per TR) 0 & L® 8 @ 6} | F 
Index all foods, a 
ted = (duly! 
6 /0'0 oe 1914--100)..... 138164 165 
27 1 Apr. 3 Source : Minidiry of Lite er Gazette: 








CAPITAL (PAID-UP) - 


RESERVE FUND - - 
Branchee and Agencies throughout 


The Bank offers a complete Bankin 
exceptional facilities for financing every 
the East. 


West End Branch: 
28, CHARLES 1! STREET, 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 


£3,000,000 


£3,000,000 
INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Agencies 


Service and provides 
escription of trade with 


Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 


The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships, and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


HAYMARKET, 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 








NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


——__—_— 





BRANCHES : 
Aden and Cochin Madras Kisumu } Keava 
Aden Point (S. India) Mandalay Mombasa ( Colony 

Amritsar Colombo Nuwara Nairobi British 
Bombay Delhi Eliya Nakuru B.A 
Calcutta Kandy Rangoon Entebbe 
Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin Jinja f Uganda 
Chittagong Zanzibar Kam J 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga ove Tanganyika Territory | 

SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL... £4,000,000 

PAID-UP CAPITAL £2,000,000 

RESERVE FUND €2,200,008 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking bosines 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 








S.W.1 











COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


(Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencies 
Axstralian Government) throughout Australia. 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. 
Bankers to the Government of the Commonwealth if Australia, the 
Government of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State 
of South Australia, the Government of the State of Tasmania. 
Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia, 8,900 Agencies at 
Post Offices in Australia. 


As at 30th June, 1942.—General Bank Balances £181,729,589 
Savings Bank Balances 164,610,669 

Note Issue Department 111,950,542 

Rural! Credits oes poco 2,421,174 

Other items tee 20,380,871 

. £481,101,745 

os 


A. H. LEWIS, Manager. 
Lendon Office: 8 OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 











THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


age me in the Colony of Hongkong. The liability of members 
ted to the extent and in manner prescribed by Ordinance 
No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony.) 


AUTHORISED GAPITAL - - = = $50,000,000 

ISSUED AND wring + gl = = $20,000,000 

RESERVE FUNDS | HoncKONG CURRENCY 

RESERVE LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS $20, 000,000 
Head Office (temporarily) , 

9, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 

Acting Chief Manager: A. Morsz. 

BRANCHES AND AGENOIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 

THE FAR EAST, Ete. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK. (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai 


prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 
Full particulars may be had on application. 





9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a company at Banking in England and 
Corporation, 1s 








} 
} 
j 
i 













Make contact now! 


Australasia is now establish- 
ing vast new industries and 
developing theold. Australia’s 
largest and oldest Bank can 
introduce you to this rapidly 
growing market. Enquines 
are invited. 


BANK oF NEW SOUTH WALEs 


Established 1817. Incorporated in New South Waleswith Livnied Leabikty 


LONDON OFFICES 
29, Threadneedie St., E.C.2. 47, Berkeley Sq., W.!. | 














REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LID. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 








ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £14,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - = = £81,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £147,000,000 
(1942 Accounts.) 
—— a 





THE CUNAR® STEAM SHIP COMPANY LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HERB SPER 
for ORDINARY § = = GIVEN that the TRAN 4 will De 


ND PREFERENCE ¢ 
closed from the 14th April until the 27th April, 1943. both &! 
inclusive. 

By 
y Order of the — FLEWITT. Secreta! 


Offices: Cunard Buildi y 
rage gg Ey ng. Liverpool. 





Printed in Great Britain by Sr. Crements Press, Lrp., Portugal St., 
at Brettenham House, Lancaster 


Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
Place, London, W.C.2— Saturday, 





Published weekly by Tue Roowoantt Newsrares 
April 10, 1943. 
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